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from kindergarten... to college 
EVERY CLASS BENEFITS! 


Few other educational tools offer the 
amazing versatility of use that a Revere 
Recorder provides. From the kindergarten 
youngster’s gaining self-assurance by hear- 
ing his own voice reciting nursery rhymes 

. to the advanced language student per- 
fecting his accent by listening to his own 
recordings . . . Revere fills an important 
need in every classroom that no other piece 
of equipment can equal! 


Sensational New Revere Deluxe 
LONG PLAY Tape Recorder 


Miracle of Electronic Achievement 


At Last! Developed after years of electronic 
research, this sensational Long Play record- 
er embodies outstanding features found in 
no other recorder. Note these advantages: 


ULTRA-LIGHTWEIGHT— The lightest-weight 

and most portable of any automatic long- 

play recorder. 

EXCEPTIONAL FIDEiLITY—Superb tonal qual- 

ity has won praise of leading musicians and 

critics. 

EXTRA- ECONOMICAL— Records two full 

hours of voice or music on 5-inch reel— 

using only one-half tie ordinary amount 

of tape. 

Add to these, all the regular Revere features 

and you have a recorder that fulfills the 

exacting demands of schools everywhere. 

Decide pomits i. Rage — aggre no MODEL T-500—Deluxe, 2-hour play. Complete with microphone, radio 

— ow ner See t aaa ry e ee “a attachment cord, 2 reels (one with tape), and carrying case. $179.50 

at your dealer’s, or write direct for complete . ae ' 

at } é 600 — ile 5 

information. MODEL TR-600— DeLuxe, with built-in-radio. $219.50 
MODEL T-100—Standard, 1-hour play. Complete with microphone, radio 
attachment cord, 2 reels (one with tape), and carrying case. $169.50 


Re 34 e re MODEL TR-200—Standard, with built-in-radio. $209.50 


TAPE RECORDER 





REVERE 16mm SOUND MOVIE PROJECTOR 
Shows educational films at their best. Bright, clear screen image and 
finest ““Theater Tone”’ sound. F'or silent movies, too. Extremely simple 
to set up and operate. Slip-over case holds accessories, doubles as a 
speaker. Complete unit weighs only 33 pounds $299.50 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY + CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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Selected Short Sermons 


by Earl Riney 











If you love someone, you love him 
whether he has been on earth many 
years or few. Love is not controlled 
by time. 

* * * 

What some people call common sense | 

can be a lot of nonsense. | 
* * * 

You may get along much better if | 
you do not try to make other people’s | 
behavior your personal problem. 

* * * 


Punishing your children in the pres- | 
ence of others for saying embarrassing | 
things may convince the company that | 
what the children said is true. 

* * * 

We feel better satisfied when we do 
things for ourselves; it is difficult to | 
have our backs scratched in the right | 
place. 

* * * 


In the deeper, spiritual sense, the i 


secret of righteous living is not so much | 
in the making of good New Year’s reso- | 
lutions as in the yielding of one’s self | 
completely to Christ’s way of life. 

* * * 

Another New Year’s resolution is to 
read “The Sermon on the Mount” once 
each week during the coming year. 

* * * H 

On New Year’s Day let us remember | 
that a Christian Experience inaugur- | 
ated a new era in human affairs. 

* * * 

The mysteries of religion are many, | 
but let us take the first step in faith. 
oe: = 

The obedience, spiritual unity, and 
steadfast prayers of “the upper room” 
are as necessary today as they were 
two thousand years ago. 

> ~ * 

To live like Christ should be the aim 
of every Christian. 

* * * 

The coming of Jesus Christ inaugu- 
rated a new era in human history; with 
the Anno Domini a new and better age | 
began. l 


* + * 
We need to have peacemakers like 
Jesus in our confused world today. 
a. .8. * | 
In a world of misery, God projected 
joy on the first Christmas Day; the | 
only lasting joy is spiritual in char- 
acter. 
* ~ ~ 


Every day is a divine challenge. 


| 
| 
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Church Building Runs 


Into Controls 

HROUGH the first half of 1951 not a single 
"[ ‘sprtication for the construction of a new 

church was denied. But things are differ- 
ent now. It started with the third quarter of 
1951. In October new church construction 
dropped to $33,000,000, a decline of 21% as 
compared with September. Total of permits 
granted for the last quarter of 1951 were 
$29,423,000. Total of applications denied were 
$104,906,000. 

Figures have not been announced for the 
first quarter of 1952, but it is understood that 
the rejection rate has been running high, ex- 
cept where projects are already under way 
and damage would be suffered by the construc- 


tion thus far completed if a termination was ° 


ordered. 

At the moment, the situation churches and 
schools face is this: 

(1) Any building project that will require 
more than two tons of steel, 400 pounds of cop- 
per, or 200 pounds of aluminum—in short, any- 
thing larger than a small frame building— 
must have a specific construction permit before 
ground can be broken. 

(2) Any project on which the construction 
schedule calls for the use of more than two tons 
of steel per quarter requires not only a con- 
struction permit, but a specific allocation of 
steel. 

(3) Applications for any project contem- 
plated in 1952 must be made on NPA form 
Controlled Materials Plan No. 4—Churches 
(CMP-4-C) as soon as possible. 

One ray of hope was offered churches by de- 
fense officials in charge of the program. They 
said that projects rejected for the last quarter 
of this year and for the first half of 1952 can 
be resubmitted and will be given consideration 
if the steel situation improves in the latter 


half of 1952. 

Just how will this situation affect your 
church if it is planning to erect a new build- 
ing? It is obvious that many churches will be 
disappointed at the first rejection of its pro- 
gram by the government agency. We think, 
however, that a definite, constructive program 
is possible in this period which may bring us 
better churches for the age we look for beyond 
the present emergency. 

Our suggestion is that the churches con- 
tinue their plans. Follow the program sug- 
gested by Dr. Conover on other pages of this 
issue. Studies can be made. Architects may 
be employed. Money can be raised. One of the 
phenomenal side-lights of the’ present day is 
the success in fund raising plans recently com- 
pleted. That spirit of giving continues. 

Make an application to the local office of the 
National Production Authority as soon as you 
can qualify. If you have no local office secure 
the forms from Washington. If you are turned 
down you will have a priority in resubmitting 
a new application and at a later date. 

The delay will be disappointing but it may 
result in more careful studies, and give more 
time for the architect to do his best work and 
better organized financing. In the end all of 
these things will be good. 





Government Mail 


Subsidies 


F your favorite denominational publication 
I advises you that an increase in subscription 

rates is necessary because of increased mail- 
ing costs, don’t believe it. If, on the other 
hand, Church Management makes a similar 
claim for increased prices there is justice in 
the claim. Here is the rather weird explana- 
tion: 

Congress recently passed a new law increas- 
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NIGHT FLOOD LIGHTING 
This splendid example of night 


flood lighting is The First 
Methodist Church, Mishawaka, 
Indiana. Churches which have 
attractive towers or spires make 
good subjects for this kind of 
public relations. Flood lighting 
can be successfully installed by a 
good local electrician. Sometimes 
experimentation is necessary to 
find the most effective positions 
for the lights which should be 
properly screened. Trees and 
foliage make good natural covers 
for the lights. 


ing the cost of mail service in many classes. 


Included is a thirty per cent increase for pub- 
lications being mailed at the second class 
rate. Most publications which reach you are 
mailed under second class privileges. But there 
are certain exemptions. Here is what the new 
law says: 

The total postage computed at the pound rates 
in effect under existing law, based on the bulk 
weight of each mailing, shall be increased by 10 
per cent beginning April 1, 1952 (two additional 
increases of 10 per cent each over postage charge- 
able at existing rates will become effective on 
April 1, 1953, and April 1, 1954, respectively). 
However, such increases shall not apply to news- 
papers or periodicals maintained by and in the 
interest of non-profit religious, educational, scien- 
tific, philanthropic, agricultural, labor, veterans’ or 
fraternal organizations or associations. 

This means, of course, all denominationally 
controlled publications as they are all issued 
by non-profit bodies. It would include publi- 
cations of local churches, city church councils, 


and all of the other one thousand or more pub- 
lished by church service organizations, etc. 
Also included would be magazines such as The 
Christian Century, The Christian Herald, and 
other recognized papers which are published 
by foundations or non-profit corporations. 

You see the test is not whether the maga- 
zines make money; whether or not they carry 
advertising; whether they are endowed. It 
rests upon the corporate concept of the busi- 
ness. 

But let’s go a little further into the new law. 

- nor to religious, educational or scientific pub- 
lications designed specifically for use in school 
classrooms or in religious instruction classes. 

Here is an entirely different group included. 
This gives exemption to great publishing 
houses like the David C. Cook Company and 
the Standard Publishing Company which spe- 
cialize in Sunday school literature. These pub- 

(Turn to page 57) 
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The Evolution of Modern Church Planning 
by Wileam Ward Watkin 


E are beginning a great and 

meaningful period of church 

building. Architects, clergymen, 
and laymen alike are seeking to plan 
and build modern churches which will 
inspire reverence and be worthy of per- 
manence. It is very significant that 
work of a new and inviting character 
in the design of churches has been de- 
veloped during the past two or three 
decades. This encourages us to look 
forward toward the gradual develop- 
ment of a great modern art suitable to 
the church and suitable to our age. 

We have come to an agé in church 
building which will admit the validity 
of modern scholarship. Until very re- 
cently churchmen have accepted the 
modern forms with reservation, while 
awaiting the fulfillment of qualities 
distinctly appropriate to the church. 
Skill supported by serious thinking and 
sensitive study is required to produce 
structures of great meaning. In the 
field of church building we find these 
qualities developing and promising to 
achieve a rich reality worthy of the 
church. 

The evolution of church planning 
through the first half of this century 
was stimulated by a clear need for 
churches of greater usefulness and 
beauty than those of the nineteenth 
century. With the opening of the twen- 
tieth century came a sincere effort to 
advance the design of our churches so 
that they would be fitting to our matur- 
ing civilization. During the nineteenth 
century we in America had experienced 
the so-called Gothic revival, and later 
the revival of Romanesque form. The 
leaders of these movements produced 
churches that attained considerable na- 
tional interest, but the skills of these 
leaders did not survive and. flourish 
among their followers. Church building 
became a declining rather than an ad- 
vancing art, and its forms became in- 
creasingly dull. 

At the beginning of this century such 
leaders as Charles. D. Maginnis and 
Ralph Adams Cram were writing in a 
serious manner, with courage and en- 
thusiasm, concerning church building in 

*Reprinted from the book, “Planning and Build- 
ing the Modern Chureh,” by William Ward Wat- 
kin, F.A.LR., published by the .F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration, Used by special permission. The au- 


thor Is head of the Department of Architecture, 
Rice Institute, Texas. 


America. Throughout the preceding 
generation population growth through 
migration and immigration had estab- 
lished new and uncertain conditions 
throughout large areas of the country. 
Churches which had been built were of 
an essentially temporary nature, being 
neither adequate nor distinctive build- 
ings. The degree of Christian scholar- 
ship of architects, clergymen and lay- 
men was not sufficiently advanced to 
attain churches of refinement arid beau- 
ty. In opposition to such conditions 
these men saw fit to write their inspir- 
ing papers; Maginnis writing of the 
problems of the Catholic Church, Cram 
of the problems of the Protestant 
Church, It is difficult for us today to 
consider these efforts; as modern in 
nature, but nevertheléss, they repre- 
sented the spirit of searching for design 
in church building that led America out 
of the morass of dullness in which it 
had been floundering. 

I can recall the articles by Ralph 
Adams Cram appearing in The Church- 
man as early as 1905. They were a 
series of short articles presented in a 
charming manner, which set forth the 
problems of church building as he saw 
them. He sought to accent the tradi- 
tions of the Church of England by Eng- 
lish churches, large and small; churches 
of stone, churches with towers, but on 
the whole rather quiet buildings with- 
out excessive ornament. The examples 
presented for illustration were small 
country churches of scale appropriate 
to the average parish churches then be- 
ing planned in our country. By the 
brilliance of Bertram Goodhue’s pen 
and ink drawings, the designs of Cram 
were given a reality which stirred the 
imagination of both clergy and archi- 
tects, and which by 1910 led to the 
beginning of an active period in modern 
church design. 

Mr. Maginnis, on the other hand, 
suggested that architects study the 
splendid brick churches of Lombardy. 
Brick was a very generally used ma- 
terial throughout American cities and 
towns. Good brick work, appropriate 
to their building needs, was appearing 
in industrial and commercial buildings. 
In church work it was being poorly 
used with rather horrible results. 

Both of these architects sincerely 


desired to build modern churches. 
Neither of them was deliberately trying 
to rebuild historical edifices—buildings 
which had retained beauty and inspira- 
tion from the past, but could not be 
works of the twentieth century. In- 
stead, they felt that traditional values 
which they themselves held very high 
should be understood by persistent 
study. This approach could inspire a 
beauty of architecture in the church 
building of our own country which 
would be a direct development of the 
great values of the past. Perhaps the 
fact that it would take decades to 
achieve again the noble qualities of 
such buildings was obscured by their 
great enthusiasm. The several decades 
which have followed the periods of their 
writing have proved this to be true. 

At the opening of the century the 
most generally accepted and prevailing 
church building form throughout Amer- 
ica was that of the Georgian or Colo- 
nial type meeting house. The simplicity 
of the brick or the wooden churches of 
earlier times, existing in the towns and 
cities of the Atlantic seaboard, held a 
warm historic meaning and a welcome 
acceptance for our people. The influ- 
ence continues to be very real today. 

In the decade which preceded the 
coming of World War I, very impor- 
tant works were begun and carried to 
completion along the lines suggested 
by Maginnis and Cram. The church 
architects were seeking to study in 
detail the nature of the Gothic build- 
ings of England, and the nature of the 
Romanesque buildings of Italy. Travel 
abroad and reference to available his- 
toric documents made the form of these 
fields of historic architecture partially 
known within the offices of the archi- 
tects. The succeeding stages had much 
of the superficiality which characterizes 
a fashion or fad. Inappropriate collec- 
tion of detail replaced substantial solu- 
tion of structure, and the movement 
became one of declining value. 

One of the major points emphasized 
by Goodhue, and expressed frequently 
in his work, was not understood suffi- 
ciently to direct the progress of the 
church architect. The spirit of Goodhue 
is indicated in the most impressive of 
the earlier works of the firm of Cram, 
Goodhue, and Ferguson, which stands 





10 


on the hillside overlooking the Hudson 
at West Point, New York. 

From the day of its completion the 
Cadet Chapel has been an inspiring gem 
of strong Christian architecture em- 
bodying Christian ideals. The success 
of the solution is in its fitness to its 
location; its stonework characteristic 
of the stone cliffs on which it rests; its 
sturdiness of proportion, yet with lofti- 
ness adequate for its inspiring interior. 
Simple almost to the point of pure 
geometry, it omits useless Gothic detail, 
copied inappropriately from England or 
France, and is built with assurance and 
conviction, guided by the creative mind 
of Goodhue and his amazing skill. The 
Cadet Chapel records a thorough under- 
standing in architectural terms of the 
degree to which it is proper for our 
modern buildings to be influenced by 
traditional form. It carries the intel- 
lectual strength of an able thesis prov- 
ing clearly that beauty can be recap- 
tured and fully expressed without cling- 
ing to historic detail. It proves that 
strong, sturdy buildings of good pro- 
portion and of high artistic interest 
constitute a creative architecture in our 
own land as well as elsewhere. Had we 
grasped, as Goodhue did, this under- 
standing of simplicity and strength, and 
had we then developed skills suitable 
to it, we would not have had to face the 
continued criticism that building in tra- 
ditional form has failed to reach crea- 
tive mastery. The criticism has been 
valid. # 

Throughout the years immediately 
preceding World War I, church building 
showed a continuous and remarkable 
increase both in numbers and in extent. 
Beautiful churches were completed in 
the cities of the East, throughout the 
cities of the Middle West, and in the 
cities of the Pacific Coast. The Church 
of St. Thomas was brought to comple- 
tion in New York, Calvary Church in 
Pittsburgh, and St. Paul’s Church in 
Los Angeles. Throughout the entire 
country the offices of architects were 
making sketches and preliminary plans 
for new churches. The study of the 
forms of the Romanesque and Gothic 
churches of Europe was showing direct 
influence on the work: of these archi- 
tects. Such churches as had been built 
by the firms of Maginnis and Walsh; 
Cram, Goodhue, and Ferguson; Hobart 
Upjohn; Henry Vaughn; Myron Hunt; 
and Frank Watson were becoming 
known to architects throughout the 
country. However, the. period before 
the coming of World War I was too 
short for the maturing of a clear under- 
standing of the possibilities of tradi- 
tion, coordinated with care and appro- 
priateness to our American work. Here 
and there an architect was able to grasp 
with thoroughness the possible creative 
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artistry suggested by the styles of the 
past, but this was the exception rather 
than the rule. 

Following World War I, we in Amer- 
ica soon became aware of a new and 
unusual manner of design in church 
building which was appearing through- 
out the countries of Western Europe. 
For the peoples of those countries, the 
great churches were churches that had 
been built in the distant past. In recent 
generations religious architecture had 
been of a very poor type. Because of 
this discrepancy, and because of post- 
war economic conditions, it was most 
natural that the church building forms 
which followed World War I should be 
very different from those which had 
immediately preceded it. The archi- 
tects could not build churches such as 
had been built in the very distant past, 
and they could not accept as valid such 
churches as had been built by recent 
generations. Above all, their work was 
controlled by rigid economy. 

M. Andre Lurcat was a truthful ex- 
ponent of the law of economy under 
which Europe had to work. He empha- 
sized this principle by saying that it 
was always dangerous in architecture 
to pass willfully beyond economy: 
“From the beginning to the end of our 
work, the law of economy is respected.” 

The post-war churches of Holland, 
Denmark and Sweden were more attrac- 
tive than those of France and Italy. 
Churches through the northern coun- 


~ tries were very generally built of brick, 


with interesting forms developed in 
their detail. In France and Italy, con- 
crete, an alluring material, came into 
the post-war church building. Over in 
Germany, combinations of brick and 
concrete, closer to traditional form than 
in the other countries, developed some 
attractive features. The churches were, 
however, relatively heavy and dark, 
although abundantly expressive of per- 
manence. 

Here in America after the war, we 
returned to church building on a still 
broader and most costly basis. We 
were not bound by the forces of econ- 
omy as were the architects of Europe. 
Therefore, traditional form and detail 
flourished far beyond any appropriate 
need. This tended to lower rather than 
raise our creative efforts in church 
architecture. The prevailing styles con- 
tinued as before the war. The Byzan- 
tine tradition was embodied with unique 
beauty in St. Bartholomew’s Church in 
New York by Bertram Goodhue. The 
Georgian tradition appeared with un- 
usually graceful charm in the Presby- 
terian Church at New Rochelle, New 
York, the work of the offices of Eggers 
and Higgins. 

The Spanish tradition gained in favor 
with such examples as Myron Hunt’s 


First Congregational Church at River- 
side, California. The Gothic tradition 
extended to many examples throughout 
the country, one of the most conspicu- 
ous being Allen and Collens’ Riverside 
Church in New York. 

Again the period of high activity 
lasted but a short time. With the de- 
pression of 1929 and 1930 economy be- 
came as important in America as it 
had been in post-war Europe. Church 
building came to a standstill. Such 
construction as was done was work of 
immediate need, limited in size and 
cost. The tragic conditions opened the 
eyes of the architects, clergymen and 
laymen to the possibilities of what we 
called modernism, which in truth was a 
simplified architecture forced upon us 
through economy, Its first forms in 
church building seemed quite inappro- 
priate and often offensive; while in 
commercial fields many useful and 
desirable adaptations were being devel- 
oped to a point of reasonable public 
acceptance. 

The church architect had his oppor- 
tunity to compose and use the non- 
traditional forms indicated by modern 
design. Here and there churches began 
to appear which had refinement and 
charm, yet were free from traditional 
detail. It is of these forms and of their 
further possibilities that we shall write 
in the following chapters of this book. 

A widening of our vista in church 
building, accepting the capable artistry 
of modern forms, is appropriate. It be- 
comes a challenge to the traditionalists 
to do good, clean, beautiful work, of 
fresh and vital form—to have their feet 
solidly on the ground and to work with 
methods normal to our time. The mod- 
ernist, in turn, will do better work 
when he is challenged by able work on 
the part of the traditionalist. Both are 
striving to build the modern church and 
to make it functional and beautiful. 

The modernists have demonstrated 
warm enthusiasm for their own work, 
which is not always justified in actual 
results. This enthusiasm itself is an 
excellent thing. I believe that it will 
bring similar attitude and a creative 
ability to those of more conservative 
or traditional leaning. We might expect 
that they too will give artistry to their 
work such as the modernists seek to 
give to theirs. This would mean bolder 
and cleaner walls of stone, handsomer 
and more carefully laid out walls of 
brick, freer and less coldly historic 
composition, and above all strength, 
simplicity, dignity, and charm. These 
can be attained as beautifully in con- 
servative as in more modern form. 
Above all, we should not build confu- 
sion. Our work should be so skillfully 
done that it will create reverence ap- 

(Turn to page 12) 
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A MODEST SIZED CHURCH KITCHEN 


Left: Looking toward the service counter and pass-through window 
Right: Looking back toward the range, work units and dish-washing layout 


DINING ROOM ASSUMES NEW IMPORTANCE 





Hexibility in Food Service 


ONSIDERATION of food service 
in the church brings several as- 


pects forward to be considered. 
It might be well first to reflect upon 
the progress of this adjunct to church 
activities. While many churches have 
had food service for some years past, 
it is only very recently that there has 
been established its almost universal 
incorporation in church planning. 


The one thing that should be kept 
foremost in mind in developing a plan 
for food service is that it will vary in 
requirement. It must be patterned to 
suit the needs of the particular church. 
It will be observed that some church 
groups operate a rather extensive food 
service, even to the extent of permit- 
ting use of the facilities for occasions 
beyond strictly church activities. Oth- 
ers have food service accommodations 
but tend to use them very little. There 
will be found where _ the 
kitchen and dining room are in use 
practically every day or evening. In 
other cases the use may be only two or 
three times a month. Beyond this, of 
course, is the important matter of size 


instances 


heads the St. Louis firm which 
carries his name He has helped many churches, 
lodges, hotels and other institutions plan their 
kitchen and dining room facilities 
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of the groups 
greatly in all churches. 

It is worth while for the persons or 
committee in charge of establishing the 
food service in the church to visit and 
study installations and operations in 
other churches of comparable size and 
kind. Great care should be taken, 
however, that allowance be made for 
differences that are bound to exist. It 
would be well to have the judgment of 
someone with a thorough knowledge of 
needed area, and suitable equipment, 
and having familiarity with operation. 
There is nothing of a highly technical 
nature about the subject, but there is a 
remarkable amount of detail and it is 
important that a sense of balance be 
present to insure the establishment of 
a food service that is efficient and 
attractive. 

Care should be taken that the kitchen 
and service area is not developed for 
too large a requirement. If, for ex- 
ample, a church has some 
eight instances during every month 
when twenty to hundred people 
are to be served, and then has just two 
dinners during the year when there are 
as many as five hundred, the installa- 
tion should be developed with more at- 
tention to the small groups. With cer- 


served, which varies 


seven or 


one 


tain allowances made for handling the 
several extra large groups, this can be 
done even though under some 
pressure. The kitchen may then be 
efficient for the small and 
medium-sized groups. 

In many churches there is the desir- 
able tendency to have different kinds 
of food service. There may be a full 
dinner, either with plate service or 
family style. Then, too, there will be 
buffet-type dinners, and there will be 
rather light, refreshment type lunch- 
eons or teas. The layout should be 
developed with flexibility that will 
permit easy operation of all these kinds 
of service. Those being served might 
pass along a counter for self-service, 
while the same counter might be used 
where those waiting upon the tables 
can conveniently pick up either the in- 
dividually dished-up plates, or the 
dishes of food used: in the family or 
dormitory type of service. 

It should be recognized in planning 
the kitchen that all or nearly all of the 
people using it will have their knowl- 
edge of food service based principally 
on home experience. Also, that there 
is in most cases considerable amount 
of turnover or rotation in persons who 
at various times handle the dinner or 
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luncheon. While in some churches one 
or more hired individuals are regularly 
in charge, there are usually volunteer 
or cooperating members of the congre- 
gation who fill out the balance of the 
number of people needed. There is 
often seen in church kitchens an over- 
age of help. Several things cause this. 
First, there is the fact that it is not 
constantly operating and_ therefore 
cannot achieve an efficiency expected in 
commercial operations such as a res- 
taurant, or even a school. Then there 
is often the fact of having an abund- 
ance of willing assistance and there is 
a tendency to use all who offer without 
particular study of the effect. Another 
thing that often contributes is the 
situation where the kitchen is quite 
lacking in both equipment and arrange- 
ment. Many times the space is too 
large causing excess travel and making 
room for an unnecessary number of 
people. The kitchen should be planned 
for a specific number of people as re- 
lated to the service need. 

There is a notable difference in plan- 
ning a kitchen and food service for a 
new building and planning one to be 
established in an existent building. In 
the new building there is the advan- 
tage of being unhampered by restrict- 
ing space and mechanical conditions. 
In an existent building there are al- 
ways handicaps in the ways of size and 
nature of the spaces to be used and 
such questions as to the handling of 
plumbing and electrical needs and ven- 
tilation. These may not be serious, 
but they should be thoroughly studied. 
Quite often some of these factors are 
recognized, but are glossed 
cause of the feeling that expenditure 
to rectify the condition represents 
money applied where it does not make 
a showing. This can be a 
error. We might give an illustration. 
If, in putting a kitchen in an existent 
space, it is clear that a sink should be 
in a certain location it will be wise to 
it there even though it will mean 
the expensive cutting of a trench in 
the floor to run a drain line. Some 
might feel that the money involved 
should be invested in a more attractiv> 
item, such as a mixing machine. The 
mixing machine may be a piece of 
equipment that is needed, but it might 
be much more important to keep the 
layout fundamentally sound by putting 
the sink in location. The 
mixer can be added later, going toward 
the completion of a really good kitchen. 

It is nearly alweys the case when a 
church food service facility is desired, 
to find that budget is limited. 
times the limitation is so low that it 
seems impossible to go ahead. While a 
certain amount of money is needed to 
warrant proceeding, a seemingly in- 
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PLAN FOR AN EFFICIENT CHURCH KITCHEN 

(1) Stereroom Shelving; (2) Work Bench; (3) 
Ranges; (4) Hood; (5) Sink; (6) Clean Dish and 
Work Table; (7) Dishwasher; (8) Soiled Dish 
Table; (9) Scrapping and Grinding Machine; (10) 
Dish Pass-through; (11) Cook’s Table; (12) Over- 
head Pan Rack; (13) Slicing Machine; (14) 
Mixer; (15) Work Table; (16) Sink; (17) Re. 
frigerator; (18) Service Counter; (19) Hot Food 
Section; (20) Tray Slide; (21) Coffee Urn; (22) 
Dish Cart. 

Layout is compact and convenient for small 
working group, but has capacity to prepare food 
and serve it for a dinner of considerable size. 
it will be noted that refrigerator is of modest 
size. Also that soiled tableware may be passed 
through opening from dining room without enter- 
ing kitchen. Note that the service counter can 
be used either in “self-help” service or as a 
convexience for those serving to the dining tables. 

This tayout is practical to serve as few as a 
score of people or as many as 500; or even more. 
The i t and hinery incorporated will 
permit efficient work by a minimum required 
number of workers. By its nature, any work in 
it can be done by any and all volunteer workers 
with very little experience and just a fair amount 
of instruction. 

Cost would vary according to quality of equip- 
ment, and might be cut down also by substitution 
of a sink for the dishwasher. Then too, at the 
outset, if budget demands, the slicer, the mixer, 
the scrapper-grinder might be left out in the or- 
der named. They can be added later toward com- 
pleting the t i t needed in 








t of eq 
a completely rounded-out facility. 


sufficient budget amount can often be 
adequate if there is careful study and 
judicious planning of expenditure. The 
most important thing is to be sure that 
a nucleus of equipment is installed that 
will permit reasonably efficient opera- 
tion from the start. Other items can 
be added later as money becomes avai!- 
able. What should be avoided is the 
putting of money into equipment that 
is low in quality so as to secure a more 
complete kitchen with the 
hand. To do this would mean a loss 
when the inferior equipment requires 
replacement. Quite often, where there 
is already a kitchen, there are various 
items that merit re-use. A budget sav- 
ing can often be effected here if there 
is sound judgment as to the worth of 
the various items on hand. 

In planning a food service for a 
church it is well to avoid thinking of 
the installation as being simply items 
of equipment. There should be a com- 
prehensive planning of all things re- 
lated to the space, such as finish of 
floors, walls and ceiling, and ventila- 
tion, and lighting. Likewise, care that 
all mechanical work such as plumbing 
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and electrical connections are correctly 
installed. 

Once it has been decided to have 
food service in a church there should be 
a determination to make it a good one 
and not look upon it as something of 
an unavoidable nuisance. Food service 
of a sort has always been a part of 
church activities. Nostalgic reflection 
recalls that the church supper and 
other food prepared in the home, a 
valuable social highlights in the life 
of a church and its congregation;, with 
the bringing of salads, cakes, pies, and 
cther food prepared in the home a 
point of pride with those handling the 
affair. It must be remembered when 
planning a complete food service fac- 
ility in the church that the objective 
is not to wipe out this wonderful fun- 
damental characteristic of the church 
dinner, supper or bazaar. Rather it 
should be an effort to keep the original 
spirit, merely facilitating the operation 
and easing the work to be done. 


Evolution of Modern Church 
Planning 


(From page 10) 

propriate to religion. It should be one 
more link in the very valuable chain 
that will lead us to unity of under- 
standing. 

A survey of church building such as 
can be found by searching through the 
architectural journals of the past thirty 
years will indicate very clearly that the 
church building has gradually become 
less dominant and less detached, while 
the church school and its attendant 
buildings have increased in size and 
importance. The result has been that 
the church group has grown greater in 
dimension. The opportunity of plan- 
ning thus afforded has given greater 
importance to the entire composition. 
In the most modern examples, interest- 
ing and useful solutions have led to a 
freer and more creative vista. The 
greater usefulness and greater extent of 
these modern church plants cause both 
the architect and the churchmen to plan 
more carefully because of the greater 
expense involved. 

The choice as to which should be 
built first, the church or the church 
school, is frequently imposed. Solutions 
of this problem are quite varied. For 
the entire plant, economy of space and 
of material are important. It is seldom 
possible to design without having these 
requirements constantly before us. Such 
extensive church plans were but little 
known at the opening of this century, 
and were still infrequent thirty years 
ago. Today we accept them as a normal 
requirement, and often go beyond the 
dimension which seemed adequate only 
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THE EVANGELICAL CHURCH KASR-EL-DOUBARA 





Great Congregations in the Moslem City 


HE Evangelical Church in Kasr-El- 

Doubara, Cairo, is situated on Is- 

mailia Square, very near to the 
British and American Embassies. It is 
the center of cultural and administra- 
tive activities of this metropolis. 

It started as a little group of thirty 
members in the premises of English 
Mission College, Faggala, in the year 
1930. When the numbers increased, we 
hired the auditorium of the Y.M.C.A. 
in Cairo. But even that was not big 
enough. So we moved to a larger hall, 
belonging to the Nile Mission Press, 
known as Miss Van Sommer Hall. In 
the year 1939 the congregation had 
outgrown even that, although it had a 
seating capacity for 700 persons. There- 
fore we had to move to Ewart Memorial 
Hall of the American University. Then 
the pastor, Reverend Ibrahim Said, was 
inspired by a direct inspiration from 
God to launch a campaign to erect a 
large church that can seat 2,000, the 
biggest in the Near East. 

By God’s grace we bought 2,500 
square meters from a Moslem family on 
the present site. The site cost the con- 
gregation $50,000. Today it is worth 
thirty times that sum because of urban 
development plans of Ismailia Square. 

At that time we had in hand $1,000. 
But through God’s help and inspiration, 
the price of the land was raised in one 
month. In the year 1946 we had to 
start the building after securing a 
Royal decree to build this church, ac- 
cording to the rules in Egypt. 

All classes of people paid lavishly 

*Minister, The Evangelical Church, Kasr-El 
Doubara, Egypt. 


a few years ago. We design our school 
and other buildings to provide flexi- 
bility for future use. This fact should 
lead intelligent architects to seek new 
compositions creating a high and 
churchly interest in the entire plant. 
These compositions can best avoid con- 
centration, either stylistic or symbolic, 
upon the exterior of the church itself. 
Modern ornament in church work still 
evades the grasp of most of our modern 
designers. It is still severe at best, and 
has yet to attain popular approval. 
Certainly we have learned from the 
traditional enough to see that either the 
modern or the traditional will lose by 
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and generously. A blind woman gave 
$1,200. A street peddler gave $1,000. 
Young women offered their jewelry. 
But we could not sell these jewels, as 
we considered them too sacred to be 
sold. We are keeping them in a “spe- 
cial safe” as David of old could not 
drink the water from the well of Beth- 
lehem. These were not mere gifts. They 
are “sacraments.” 

As the church rose, money poured in. 
A rich member, Mr. Elias Mirshak, 
paid $50,000. A rich lady paid $40,000. 
The Alexan family paid $35,000. The 
unknown names paid $10,000. 

Middle class people paid very gener- 
ously, and the church became what it 


frequent repetition or imitation. Wher- 
ever possible, each church should be an 
artistic creation, fitting to the particu- 
lar site and serving and expressing the 
religious characteristics and require- 
ments of the denomination for which 
it is built. 

With this demand for a greater 
church plant, to do a more varied work 
and serve in a more continuous way the 
needs of its congregation, needless ex- 
travagances fall by the wayside. Tow- 
ers, or at least elaborate towers, are 
less frequent. If they are appropriate, 
they can be quite simple, and far more 
attractive if not enriched with costly 


is today, a monument of Christianity 
in the heart of Cairo. Its total cost now 
is $250,000 actually. 


Although the membership of the 
church is only 400, yet we have a regu- 
lar attendance of 1,500. Sometimes we 
have 2,000—not a few of them are 
Moslems. Most of them are university 
students from both sexes. So we call 
it the “‘Church of the Young.” We 
also call it the “Church of the Cross,” 
because the Cross on the top of its 
tower is fifty meters high. The main 
message from the pulpit is the Cross. 

Although the government is building 
a very huge building to cover the Cross 
—being fifty-one meters high—just in 
the face of the church, yet we believe 
that the Cross of Christ can never be 
covered, because it touches heaven. The 
message of the Cross can never be cov- 
ered. The Cross must not, and it can- 
not, suffer loss! 


One of the members paid a decent 
sum of money to buy a good clock with 
“tubular bells” so that those who can- 
not see the Cross of the church, when 
the government building is completed, 
they cannot help hearing the melodious 
music sent through its tower. 


Although there are some main items 
lacking for the present, such as pipe 
organ, stained glass windows, good 
lamps and some benches, yet we believe 
that the Lord God of Abraham will pro- 
vide for the church of which, poor Ibra- 
him Said, is the pastor. We depend on 
the prayers of our friends in many 
lands, so that this church will fulfill its 
mission, in Christ Jesus our Lord. 
detail. Such direct and sensible reac- 
tions are becoming more general among 
our architects, among our clergymen 
and among our laymen. This shows a 
very healthy step in the right direc- 
tion, and tends to bring a more com- 
plete understanding between these three 
groups of men. Only by cooperation, 
scholarship, and faithfulness to Chris- 
tian ideals can good churches again be 
built and become a constant stimulus to 
high and noble endeavor among our 
people. 

Some years ago I recorded my posi- 
tion concerning church building: 

Creative design must be given free- 
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dom to compose and assemble materials 
and masses in a manner which shall 
record again our acceptance of the 
rightness of Christian emotion. Our 
churches deserve soundness of solution 
and beauty of expression. The church 
again must be understood as a problem, 
major and meaningful, in which a dig- 
nity of emotion is to be expressed and 
an atmosphere of quiet, contemplation, 
and consolation is to be achieved in 
terms and with materials consistent 
with our own day.+ 

This opinion was written before the 
coming of World War II. I hold it to 
be as true today as when it was writ- 
ten. The trends of the movement are 
far more liberal in acceptance of the 
non-traditional patterns than they have 
been at time. They no 
abound with deliberate design of drastic 
change in order to command public at- 
tention, Sufficient modern building has 
accumulated in all except the 
church to widen our understanding of 
its building materials and forms. 

The advancing prosperity 
throughout the nation should 
permit more building of new churches 
where they are needed to replace old 
churches than was possible twenty 
years ago. We must not treat this op- 
portunity in a temporary manner; we 
must not treat the church as tempor- 
ary in any sense. Each new building we 
must build with the hope that it will 
remain for generations and serve cor- 
rectly its true purpose throughout that 
time. Its true purpose, more needed 
than ever, is a noble and united mis- 
sion by which Christian civilization can 
be maintained and advanced, not alone 
in our country but throughout the en- 
tire world. In every field of building, 
be it industrial, commercial, or amuse- 
ment, America is building buildings of 
greater solution than it has ever built. 
We can do no less for the church. 
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During the few years that have fol- 
lowed the close of World War II, the 
amount of church building has increased 
steadily and the amount of proposed 
church building has 
ingly, but the church as an institution 
has not held its primacy of importance. 
The need is greater now than ever be- 
fore for architects, clergy, and laymen 
to join vigorously in their efforts to 
restore the high position of the church. 
This is not merely a professional obli- 
gation, and 
ethical obligation of our civilization. 

The efforts of architects, clergymen 
and laymen throughout the half century 
from 1900 to 1950 have developed skills 
which will lead the church to regain its 
high primacy of meaning as expressed 
by splendid church buildings. These 
efforts have met repeated interruptions, 
as have our developments in material 
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Court Decision 
Favors Minister Home Owner 


MacColl v. United States 
91 Fed. Supp. 721 
U.S. District Court, N. D Il, E.D. 
No. 49 C, 418 
June 2, 1950 


(Action to Recover Overpayment of 
Income Tax) 
On Cross-motions for 
Summary Judgment. 
IGOE, District Judge: 
Finding of Facts 

1. Pettitioner has been at all times, 
material herein, a regular ordained min- 
ister of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America, resi- 
dent in the village of Wilmette, Cook 
County, Illinois. 

2. During all of the calendar year 
1947 petitioner was employed full time 
as Assistant Rector by “The Rector, 
Church Wardens and Vestrymen of 
Christ Church,” Winnetka, Illinois—a 
religious corporation duly organized 
and existing under the laws of the State 
of Illinois and affiliated with the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America. 

3. During 1947, “Christ Church,” not 
having housing available, allowed peti- 
tioner the sum of $100 per month as a 

~dwelling house allowance, in addition 


and social fields. They were interrupted 
by devastating wars and a world-wide 
economic depression. Their interrup- 
tion is threatened by still further re- 
currence of war. However, the past half 
century has been marked by vast ex- 
plorations in the field of science which 
open vistas of greater and greater 
opportunity. The problem immediately 
ahead of us all is that of applying in- 
telligently the usefulness of our scien- 
tific and material gains in a manner 
which will aid us in declaring the fu- 
ture. It therefore becomes imperative 
that we develop an accumulating con- 
sciousness of the value of religious 
building and of religious art. Public 
attention to the essential nature of 
church building must be recovered in 
every city, town and village. It must 
proclaim both public interest and public 
pride in the lasting values of the church. 
In these values it transcends all other 
types of building. The greatest service 
that architecture can render to our age 
will be to intensify its every effort and 
its every ability to embody the church 
with enduring beauty. 


to his salary. 

4. Being unable to 
purchased a dwelling house which he 
occupied with his family during all of 
1947. 

5. Petitioner’s expenditures on 
count of the dwelling house during 1947 
were at a rate in excess of $100 per 
month, as follows: (a) interest on mort- 
gage (excluding payments on account 
of principal)— $510.36; (b) real estate 
tax—$419.70; (c) insurance on improve- 
ments—$39; (d) interest on loan to 
petitioner from his father of $15,000 
used for down payment on house, at 
3% —$450; total—$1,419.06. 

6. The fair market rental value of 
the housing occupied by petitioner dur- 
ing 1947 was in excess of $100 per 
month. 
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ac- 


7. In his federal income tax return 
for the year 1947, petitioner included 
as taxable income the aggregate amount 
of $1,200 allowed him as a housing 
allowance, and deducted from gross in- 
come $249.08 as expense of the house 
allotted to business use. This resulted 
in an increase of $950.92, which in- 
creased petitioner’s tax by $234.87. 

8. If said $1,200 should not have been 
returned as taxable income for 1947, 
petitioner overpaid his income tax for 
1947 in the amount of $234.87. 

9. More than six months prior to the 
bringing of this action, petitioner filed 
a claim for refund of said $234.87 with 
the Collector of Internal Revenue at 
Chicago, Illinois, as agent for the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue; the 
Commissioner has not rendered a deci- 
sion on said claim, and has not notified 
petitioner of the disallowance of said 
claim. 

Conclusions of Law 

1. The Court has jurisdiction of the 
parties and the subject matter. 

2. The $100-a-month housing allow- 
ance paid to petitioner by “Christ 
Church” during 1947 is excluded from 
gross income under Section 22 (b) (6) 
of the Internal Revenue Code, 26 U.S. 
C.A. 22 (b) (6). 

3. Petitioner is entitled to a 
mary judgment for $234.87, plus inter- 
est from the 15th day of March, 1948, 
and costs, as demanded in petitioner’s 
complaint. 

4. Respondent’s motion for summary 
judgment dismissing petitioner’s com- 
plaint should be denied. 


sum- 
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ONE OF THE NEW SIGNS OF HOPE 





Areas for Laymen in Church Work 
by Norman Victor Hope 


Dr. D. Elton Trueblood notes in 

a recent book is what he calls 
“the emergence of lay religion.” He is 
undoubtedly correct in suggesting that 
in our Protestant churches—especially 
in the old-line, standard-brand denom- 
inations—laymen are playing a larger 
part than probably ever before. Evidence 
of this abounds on almost every hand. 
For example, some presbyteries have 
recently elected laymen as their moder- 
ators and even the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. did so in 1947. Again, the New 
Life movement — which has done so 
much to revitalize the Presbyterian 
Church —is based on visitation evan- 
gelism, a program of calling on pros- 
pects in order to recruit them in the 
cause of Jesus Christ and his church, 
and in this program the major respon- 
sibility is carried by laymen. To be 
sure, the visitors are briefed and train- 
ed by ministers, but the visitors them- 
selves are laymen and laywomen. 
Again, the National Council of Presby- 
terian Men has recently been formed, 
“to promote the Kingdom of God world- 
wide by encouraging Presbyterian men 
to serve Jesus Christ in the work of 
the church and to follow him in the 
vocations of the common life.” When 
the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ was set up in November 1950, 
provision was made in its organization 
for a Department of United Church 
Men, expressly in order to give laymen 
their proper voice in the Council’s de- 
liberations. All in all, laymen are be- 
coming more and more prominent in 
the life of the Protestant churches. 


Foe the “signs of hope” which 


There are doubtless several reasons 
for this development. For one thing, it 
is being more and more clearly realized 
that the New Testament knows no dis- 
tinction of status or responsibility be- 
tween laymen and clergy. All who pro- 
fess and call themselves Christians — 
not ministers alone — have been made 
kings and priests to God; for all have 
been created in the same divine image, 
all have been redeemed by the same 
divine sacrifice, and all have been called 
to the same divine destiny. Admittedly, 


*Professor of church history and chairman of 
the Department of History, Princeton Theological 
Seminary. 


in the New Testament certain functions 
of the church, such as teaching and 
preaching, are discharged, not by the 
whole body of the faithful, but by spe- 
cially designated members. But all that 
this means is that there are differences 
of Christian service; there are no dis- 
tinctions of status in God’s economy in 
Jesus Christ. ' 

Again, the Reformation movement of 
the sixteenth century has come in for 
much intensive study in recent years 
by Protestant scholars. One cardinal 
doctrine of that great religious revival 
was the doctrine of the priesthood, not 
of a special hierarchy of clerics, but of 
all believers, lay as well as clerical. 
Doubtless the recovery of this basic 
Reformation principle has played its 
part in pointing up the importance and 
responsibility of the laity in Protestant 
Christianity. 

Moreover — and this is as important 
a reason as any —it has become glar- 
ingly obvious that the church’s task of 
winning the world for Jesus Christ, the 
Lord of all good life, is far too vast 
and complex to be carried out solely 
by ministers. If this tremendous and 
urgent duty is to be anything like ade- 
quately discharged, the ninety-nine per 
cent of the church’s membership who 
constitute the laity must be actively 
enlisted. 

How shall the layman’s duties and 
responsibilities be defined? Though 
ministers rank no higher in status than 
laymen, certain functions have been— 


at any rate in most of the old-line de- 
nominations — reserved almost exclu- 
sively for them. These functions are 
mainly three in number, namely, the 
preaching of the Word of God, dispens- 
ing the sacraments of Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, and conducting pastoral 
visitation. The old-time gag had it that 
the minister’s duties were so light as 
to demand only one hour per week of 
his time. But actually, his is very much 
a full-time job, if he is doing it prop- 
erly: the really devoted minister is 
looking, not for a forty-hour week, but 
for a forty-hour day! For instance, real 
Christian preaching is an exacting task 
requiring careful and extensive prep- 
aration, since a good sermon cannot be 
shaken out of the minister’s sleeve on 
a Saturday night: preaching is what 
Joseph Parker once called “the sweat- 
ing of blood.” Again, real pastoral 
visitation — which, of course, is some- 
thing deeper than banal talk about the 
weather or even a courteous enquiry as 
to the health of the various members of 
the family —is a demanding business, 
since the volume of trouble in any aver- 
age congregation is almost beyond be- 
lief; and any minister who makes a 
serious attempt to grapple with it in 
a personal way will find virtue going 
out of him. These, then, are specifi- 
cally ministerial functions; and in gen- 
eral the laity should not be expected 
to share in them. 


Laymen Should Handle Finances 


What, then, are the layman’s proper 
functions? One such function, surely, 
is financial and promotional. There are, 
it appears, some ministers who have 
to assume much of the responsibility 
for money-raising in their respective 
congregations. But such things ought 
not so to be. Money-raising is, of 
course, important and necessary in 
carrying on the work of the Church: 
there is a*beatitude, apocryphal but 
nonetheless ‘pointed, which says, “Bless- 
ed are the money-raisers, for in heaven 
they shall be next to the martyrs!” 
But this raising of money should be 
squarely the responsibility of the lay- 
men. It is they who should make all 
the arrangements for the Every- Mem- 
ber Canvass and for any other collec- 
tions.of money which may be necessary, 
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expecting from the minister only moral 
support and encouragement. 

This should hold good not merely of 
the church’s finances, but of its public 
relations generally: it is the layman’s 
business to put the church on the map. 
One way in which this can be done is 
illustrated by the case of a certain con- 
gregation, whose minister received a 
call to another church with greater 
prestige and a larger salary. He 
called his office-bearers together, and 
told them that he intended to refuse 
the call, but added that he would great- 
ly appreciate it if each one of them 
would endeavor to say a good word for 
this particular congregation to some 
new person every day. The office-bear- 
ers readily responded to this appeal, 
and faithfully sought to carry out their 
promise, with the happy result that 
the Sunday audiences soon began to 
grow and the church took on a new 
lease on life. As it happens, the minis- 
ter in this case is a very good preacher, 
so that visitors who came once to his 
church were likely to keep coming back. 
But this incident shows how much the 
laymen can do to advertise the church, 
if they really set their minds to it. 

A second aspect of the layman’s task 
is evangelistic. By evangelism, of 
course, is meant the effective presenia- 
tion of Jesus Christ to men, so as to 
persuade them to surrender to him as 
Saviour and Lord, and to serve him in 
the fellowship of the church which is 
his body. No Christian will deny the 
paramount importance of such evangel- 
ism: it is not too much to say that the 
church that does not evangelize will 
fossilize. Too often, however, evan- 
gelism is regarded as the exclusive task 
of peripatetic professionals, who put 
on intensive campaigns in a given lo- 
cality and then move on somewhere 
else. Or evangelism is considered to be 
the business of the regular minister: it 
is one of the duties for which he was 
ordained. 

There is, of course, a large and sig- 
nificant place for mass evangelism con- 
ducted by professionals: the recent suc- 
cessful campaigns of Messrs. “Billy” 
Graham and Bryan S. W. Green should 
be sufficient proof of that. There is 
likewise an important place for what 
Dr. Andrew W. Blackwood happily calls 
“evangelism in the home church,” con- 
ducted by the local minister. But it is 
abundantly clear that these alone — 
however fruitful and effective in their 
way —are not enough. For many of 
the unevangelized can never be per- 
suaded to listen to evangelistic preach- 
ing at all, by minister or evangelist. 
This being the case, if the mountain 
will not come to Mohammed, Moham- 
med will have to go to the mountain. 
The report of the Amsterdam Assembly 
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of the World Council of Churches in 
1948 — where, incidentally, the position 
of the layman received careful consid- 
eration — puts this point well when it 
says that “the Church must find its 
way to the places where men really 
live. It must penetrate the alienated 
world from within, and make the minds 
of men familiar with the elementary 
realities of God, of sin, and of purpose 
in life.” If the church is to do this at 
all adequately, if it is effectively to 
take the Gospel to the unreached on 
college campuses, in chambers of com- 
merce, labor unions, legislatures, the 
executive offices of the government, and 
so on, the major responsibility for such 
evangelism must be borne by the lay- 
men, for they have an entree into such 
places that ministers do not have. 


Moreover, not only are laymen more 
numerous than ministers, but in the 
carrying out of the church’s evangelis- 
tic task they have a big psychological 
advantage. From the point of view of 
the prospective convert the minister is 
the professional salesman for Chris- 
tianity, whereas the layman is the 
satisfied customer. He (the outsider) 
may think that the minister is recom- 
mending Jesus Christ because that is 
his professional duty; but he can have 
no such suspicion concerning the lay- 
man, who clearly does it because he has 
found in Christ a richness and fullness 
of life which he simply cannot keep 
to himself. 


Vocational Obligation 

The third aspect of the layman’s re- 
Sponsibility is what may be called voca- 
tional. That is to say, it is his Chris- 
tian obligation to serve God and do his 
will in his daily work, whatever that 
may be. For if he is indeed so seeking 
to serve God, his work will indeed be 
sacred work. 

To do God’s will in one’s daily work 
means at least three things. It means, 
to begin with, to consider one’s daily 
business, however humble and menial 
it may seem from a worldly point of 
view, as a divine calling, a holy voca- 
tion, and not as a mere means of mak- 
ing a living. Again, it means putting 
service to others ahead of personal 
profit to oneself. Already in some 
groups, medical and ministerial in par- 
ticular, this kind of spirit has been 
sedulously fostered and is widely hon- 
ored. What would be thought, for ex- 
ample, of any doctor who failed to 
attend a patient, or any surgeon who 
refused to perform an operation, or any 
Christian minister who failed to con- 
duct a funeral, simply because there 
was no money in it for him? This same 
thoroughly Christian spirit could and 
should be introduced by laymen into 
business as well as the professions, till 


it permeates and controls them. Fin- 
ally, this vocational responsibility means 
seeking to apply the exacting ethical 
standards of Jesus Christ in the getting 
and spending of daily business as well 
as in other areas of life. It is gener- 
ally taken for granted in all Christian 
circles that Jesus’ spirit and teaching 
ought to be applied in personal rela- 
tionships, and in the life of the home 
and family. But too often the dictum 
that “to mix religion and business is to 
spoil two very good things” has been 
tacitly, if not avowedly, followed. 


Christianity, however, is meant to 
apply just as deeply and transform- 
ingly in daily business as in other areas 
and activities of life. To do this might 
well be costly; but it would be a most 
telling contribution to the spread of 
the Christian Gospel, which is meant 
for all of life, and not merely for select- 
ed segments of it. 


Some highly encouraging attempts 
are already being made to carry out 
those principles of Christian lay wit- 
ness and responsibility. For instance, 
the Ecumenical Institute of the World 
Council of Churches at Bossey, near 
Geneva, Switzerland, founded on the 
strength of a liberal grant of money 
given by a Christian layman, Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., brings together 
groups of lay people of a common pro- 
fession—Christian lawyers, industrial- 
ists, politicians, and so on— in order 
that they may explore the implications 
and applications of their Christian pro- 
fession to their daily vocations; and, 
according to Dr. Trueblood, “already the 
influence of this center is being strong- 
ly felt in many parts of Europe.” In 
Scotland the Iona Community, founded 
by Dr. George F. Macleod, attempts to 
do much the same kind of thing. 


Such movements are not confined to 
Europe; they have been started in the 
United States also. For instance, in 
Washington, D. C., breakfast clubs, 
consisting mainly of senators and con- 
gressmen, meet at regular intervals for 
frank discussion of their political obli- 
gations and responsibilities as Chris- 
tian laymen. Again, the Gideons move- 
ment — which recently celebrated its 
fiftieth birthday —seeks to circulate 
copies of the Bible, particularly among 
traveling salesmen. These are only 
illustrations of movements in present- 
day America, in which Christian lay- 
men are genuinely seeking to think 
through and apply their professed 
Christianity to their daily vocations. 
Such movements, however promising, 
represent only a beginning: much more 
will have to be done along the same 
lines if Christian laymen are to exert 
their maximum influence in winning the 
world for Jesus Christ. 
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FUND-RAISING IS A SERIOUS THING 





No Haphazard Fund-Raising Will Suttice 


NE of the most amazing phenom- 
ena noted by individuals who are 
professional fund-raisers is the 

lack of method by which churches seek 
to raise money for buildings or by 
which they secure pledges for their 
annual budget. 

The other day a business man, seated 
next to me in a restaurant, said that 
he had recently joined a church and 
that he had made no pledge when he 
did so. No one had come to call on him 
about the matter. No one had made 
any suggestion that he might like to 


contribute regularly to the church’s 


support although it should have been 
assumed that that would naturally be 
his desire since he had evidently select- 
ed that particular church deliberately 
and had made certain very pertinent 
and stirring promises as he entered 


upon its fellowship. 

He said, “I continued to 
offering in the collection plate every 
Sunday and I was rather eager to have 
someone explain to me what my obliga- 
tion was as a church member, but no 


drop an 


one came to see me.” 

And then, just a few days before our 
conversation, he said that a member of 
the official board of the church came to 
him and told him that the church was 
running behind financially and apolo- 
gized for suggesting that he might like 
to make a special offering of some kind 
to help it meet its obligations. 

“Why should they apologize for mak- 
ing such a request?” he demanded of 
me. “It was the most natural thing in 
the world to assume that I would want 
to carry my share, but this church 
member acted as if he were actually 
ashamed to make such a suggestion to 
me. Really I should have apologized to 
him for failing to find out at once what 
my share was and yet he profusely 
begged my pardon for asking me to do 
what was manifestly my duty as a 
church member.” 

He added, “At the end of every month 
our store sends out statements to those 
people who owe us money. We wouldn’t 
collect one-half of what was owed us if 
we apologized for asking people to pay. 
Yet, to my mind, my obligation to the 
church is just as real and as much of 
and consultant 
programs 


*Presbyterian minister, author 
for church and college fund-raising 
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an obligation as is our customers’ obli- 
gation to pay their bills regularly.” 

This business man has seen the mat- 
ter very clearly. Now, to be sure, the 
church in one sense is not a business 
institution. In another sense it is, for 
certainly the business of the Kingdom 
is the most important enterprise that 
there is in the world today. It is a spir- 
itual business, a business connected with 
the hearts and souls of men; but for 
that very reason it is much more impor- 
tant than one which deals in dry goods 
or groceries. 

How should a church carry on its 
financial program? How should it make 
its annual presentation of its needs to 
its congregation in a dignified and yet 
thoroughly challenging way? There 
are several very vital principles upon 
which professional men in the field of 
fund-raising base all of their campaigns. 

The first principle is this: if a cam- 
paign is for a worthy project—and cer- 
tainly a church building campaign or 
an annual every-member canvass with 
the ends that both have in view are 
thoroughly worthy—then there must be 


-no apology for approaching anyone to 


invite them to make pledges or gifts. 
If the project is one for which an apol- 
ogy is necessary then it has no right 
to appeal for funds. If one must apolo- 
gize for the cause that one represents 
then it is certain that the cause is a 
questionable one. 

A man could apologize for asking 
someone else for the price of a meal 
after he had spent his pay check on a 
debauch but this is a matter of begging 
and not of challenging someone to give 
to a worthy cause. 

The second principle is this: thor- 
ough organization is as necessary for 
this phase of a church program as is 
the organization of the various depart- 
ments of a Sunday School or the organ- 
ization of a woman’s missionary soci- 
ety. Most churches have nothing but a 
haphazard method of reaching the peo- 
ple of a congregation. They pass out 
pledge cards to members of an official 
board asking them to call on these pros- 
pects without making any account of 
who has the pledge cards and without 
expectation that they will be returned 
within a reasonable length of time. 

Third, the people of the church must 


be thoroughly informed of all of the 
objectives toward which they are being 
asked to give. This requires adequate 
publicity, publication of the budget in 
such a form that people can under- 
stand what its needs are, and an ex- 
planation of what one’s share in such 
a project ought to be. 


Learn from the Professional 

To implement these principles a pro- 
fessional campaign is always set up in 
the following manner: 

First, there is a thorough listing of 
every prospect for either a_ building 
fund campaign or for a church budget 
campaign. This listing is done on what 
is known as master cards and in addi- 
tion a typewritten list is made, usually 
after all of the cards have been assemb- 
led. Upon completion of this, in a 
thorough-going campaign there is an 
attempt to evaluate for potential gifts 
everyone who has been listed. That is, 
the intelligent way to go about securing 
pledges is to be ready to make sugges- 
tions to people concerning the amount 
of money that they might well consider 
their share in a project. This does not 
mean that they are told that they must 
give a certain amount of money in order 
to be considered as members of the 
church or that they are expected to give 
that amount. All that it means is that, 
in an attempt to divide up the load 
equally, sharers will give in proportion 
to the probable income which members 
enjoy. 

The next step is to arrange for a 
series of meetings. The first such meet- 
ing is a dinner to which the congrega- 
tion should be invited when all of the 
needs of the church will be thoroughly 
explained to the membership. The sec- 
ond is a kick-off dinner for canvassers 
when they are carefully briefed on 
these needs and are permitted to select 
the cards of people on whom they will 
These are followed by report 
meetings. The reporting sessions are 
preferably short dinner meetings at 
which reports are made of the amounts 
which have been subscribed and a check- 
off system is devised to keep track of 
the work of each solicitor. Enough re- 
port meetings should be scheduled so 
that the job can be completed and 
can report on his prospects 


call. 


everyone 
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before the campaign is terminated. 

It has been suggested that the meet- 
ings previously mentioned should be 
dinner sessions. Many women’s groups 
in churches object to this. They argue 
that it should not be necessary to feed 
people in order to get them together. 
The ladies are perfectly right, of course. 
It definitely should not be necessary to 
rally people by offering them a free 
meal. But the fact of the matter is 
that this is the only sure method of 
getting the largest possible attendance, 
and our Lord Jesus Christ himself used 
mealtime opportunities to bring to his 
disciples some of his most cogent teach- 
ings. A method that our Lord himself 
found effective is certainly one that 
the church should not be ashamed to 
use. 

A thorough-going canvass or cam- 


paign should be one which has an early | 


terminal date. A pastor told me that 
it had taken two months for his men 
to see about one-half of the members 
of the church. The membership of that 
church is about 400 and with careful 
preparation the whole job could have 
been completed in a week and one-half, 
but it was carried on in an unorganized 
way and no one seemed to be interested 
in making the calls which he had agreed 
to make. 
The Minister’s Part 

The minister’s part in such a pro- 
gram as we have outlined is tremen- 
dously important. He himself should 
not be the publicized leader but he 
should certainly be back of the leader, 
inspiring and guiding him during the 
period when a canvass of any kind is 
to be made. There is no reason at all 
why he may not preach earnestly and 
positively upon the tasks of the church, 
translating the financial objectives into 
objectives of the spirit. He himself 
should recognize the great truth that 
where a man’s treasure is there his 
heart is also and that a man’s soul is 
not truly converted until his pocketbook 
has shared in the conversion process. 
Certainly he should not be in the posi- 
tion of begging his people to raise his 
salary, but he may urge the whole pro- 
gram of the church without any per- 


sonal embarrassment whatsoever and he | 
should expect to do so. The minister | 
who suggests piously that he never has | 


anything to say about money is in- 
directly criticizing our Lord Jesus Christ 
for our Master had a great deal to say 
about the uses to which money should 
be placed. 

One further thing should be said and 
that is that a church cannot exist to 
itself alone. Conceivably it would be a 
begging project if church officers went 
out to ask for funds merely for their 
own local project, but a church canvass 

(Turn to page 22) 
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churches solve space problems by in- 
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fabric-covered folding door. 
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fire-resistant and are easily washed. 
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Left: Riverside Baptist Church, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Right: Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, Toledo, Ohio. 
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FOLDING SEATS IN MODERN CHURCHES 


Pews or Chairs? 


NE of the most interesting devel- 
C) opments in this era of new 
church building is the number 
of churches which have decided on the 


so-called “theater seating” for the 
church nave. The percentage of such 
installations has reached a point where 


it needs to be presented and discussed. - 


The cover illustration on this issue, 
together with the pictures above this 
article are good indications of the 
attractiveness of the seats or chairs. 
All of the arguments are not on one 
For several hundred years the 
have been standard equipment 
in churches. However, they do not go 
far enough back in Christian history 
to have the authority of early tradi- 
tion. Early churches had informal seat- 
ing, if any at all. But pews have become 
standard in our modern churches. They 
have varied considerably. Some have 
had “benches,” some “stalls,” some 
pews. There have been periods of 
ornateness and periods of simplicity. 


Much can be said for pews. Prop- 
erly fastened to the floor they are sta- 
tionary. There is no noise or confusion 
of moving seats. They lend themselves 
to the lines which have become a part 
of the modern liturgical church. In 
case of necessity the seating capacity 
is flexible. People can be crowded into 
pews in case of large congregations. 


side. 
pews 


When form fitting there is some de- 


gree of comfort to a pew. But it must 
be admitted that there are thousands 
of installations of pews which are un- 
comfortable. The worshipper finds him- 
self thankful that the service is not 
prolonged. Pews have always been awk- 
ward when necessary for a person, or 
persons, to crowd in past worshippers 
already seated. There is some danger 
in case of fire or other emergency. State 
and city building codes have recog- 
nized this and limit the length of pews. 


Virtues of the Chair 

Folding chairs, upholstered as is cus- 
tomary with theater seating, also have 
their assets. They are more comfort- 
able for the body. They more easily 
adjust themselves to summer and win- 
ter temperatures. In the cold weather 
the fabric of the chair is warmer than 
the cold board; in the summer it offers 
some ventilation to the perspiring wor- 
shipper, which is not given by a hard- 
wood pew. Upholstered seats do not 
stick to one’s clothing. It is compara- 
tively easy for late comers to enter a 
row of such chairs. 

The opposition to this seating has 
been based on several things. 

First, they have been associated with 
the theater. Even today we find it hard 
to describe the folding chair seating, 
except to call it “theater” seating. 
This has been a very strong deterrent 
in the installation. 


Photo by courtesy of Griggs Equipment Company 
Photo by courtesy of Ideal Seating Company 


Secondly, many of the installations 
have been along theater lines. Modern 
church architecture prefers the rect- 
angular nave, with straight lines; the 
chairs have been largely used in the 
square nave with the seating arranged 
in the form of an arc. While the litur- 
gically minded church finds a center 
aisle necessary, most installations of 
the folding chairs have not provided 
for this aisle. 

More recently some changes have 
been made in the chair seating which 
overcomes earlier resistance. Pew ends 
placed at the aisle sides of a row of 
seats gives the seats the appearance of 
rigidity and regularity so essential in 
the liturgical church. 

The pictures above show two installa- 
tions. The one in the Holy Trinity 
Lutheran Church, Toledo, Ohio, has the 
center aisle. The pew ends fit in with 
the needs of a church with liturgical 
traditions. 

The installation in the Riverside Bap- 
tist Church, Fort Worth, Texas, has 
the pew ends, but no center aisle. Of 
course there are many churches which 
do not follow the liturgical trend. This 
form of seating, which brings the cen- 
ter section of seats directly in front of 
the pulpit, fits in with their traditions 
and desires. 

We do not anticipate that pews will 
pass out of the church picture. But 
folding seats have definitely become 
respectable equipment for our use. If 
you have a suggestion for a good name 
for this kind of seating —one which 
avoids the theater implication and the 
generalized “folding seat,” let us have 
your ideas. 
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They get 


7; o dea 


and get it fast with sound movies 


The Pageant Projector multiplies teaching effectiveness 


These school children are sharing a new experience . . . watching on film 
how people actually live in a far-off foreign Country. Children learn better 
and teaching is easier when you use movies... whether black-and-white 
or color, silent or sound. ‘ 

And you will find the 16mm. Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector your 
best friend when using movies in your daily curriculum. A limited film 
library need not hamper you, because thousands of “ready-made” films on 
almost any subject you can name are available from hundreds of widely 
located rental libraries today. 

You will also find the Pageant Projector easy to operate .. . simple 
to thread and set up for classroom use. Any sixth or seventh grader can 
handle the presentation for you. Dependable performance means trouble- 
free presentations. The optical system always projects the sharpest and 
clearest of pictures and a unique sound system has controlled tone volume 
for best of fidelity. Pupils are more sure to hear and understand the nar- 
ration clearly whether from sound tracks or from the microphone or 
phonograph attachment used with silent films. 

Lifetime lubrication means no more oiling problems, makes your film 
prints last longer. The Pageant and speaker, in a single, portable case, 
weigh only 33 Ibs. List price is $400. Let your Kodak Audio-Visual dealer 
demonstrate it for you, or send for a new booklet which describes its 
uses in full. 





A motion-picture camera 
for any assignment 


With the 16mm. Cine-Kodak Spe- 
cial I] Camera, you can make 
your own movies—top-quality 
films for teaching, demonstrating, 
or research. It gives you profes- 
sional results... with all the con- 
trols needed for fades, mask shots, 
dissolves, multiple exposures, and 
animations. Write for “lémm. 
Motion Picture Making with the 
Cine-Kodak Special I.” 





Price is subject to change without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Please send booklets: () Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector 
0 16mm. Motion Picture Making with the Cine-Kodak Special ll 
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No Haphazard Fund Raising 

(From page 19) 
and even a church building fund must 
keep in mind all of the tremendously 
urgent needs of the entire Kingdom pro- 
gram. No church even has a right to 
build unless during its building pro- 
gram it expects to continue its support 
of all of the projects in which the 
church should be interested. This in- 
cludes hospitals which may be under 
the direction of the church, the great 
foreign and home missionary programs, 
and the program of Christian Educa- 
tion in its various aspects. No church 
worthy of the name is concerned only 
to carry on its own little local task. Its 
program is only of worth when it is 
linked to the great world-wide mission 
of the and the church 
universal. 


denomination 


Some years ago when the writer was 
a young man and attending the Univer- 
sity of Montpelier in the South of 
France, he helped to organize, with sev- 
eral other candidates for foreign mis- 
sionary service, a Student Volunteer 
band. A young Brazilian, who was a 
corporal in the United States Army, 
wanted to join this group. The writer 
told him that he, unfortunately, was 
not eligible since, as a candidate for the 
ministry who lived in Brazil, he would 
not be going out to a foreign country 
when he settled in a parish in his own 
land. 

“But,” said young Corporal Cabral, 
“TI don’t intend to settle in Brazil. My 
church (the Episcopalian) is very small 


but we have long desired to send a for-~ 


eign missionary from church to 
some other land. I expect to be the first 
foreign missionary to go out from my 
church. Our church will only become 
great as it recognizes that the com- 
mandment of the Lord Jesus Christ to 
go into all the world applies to us as 
much as to the churches of Great Brit- 
ain, and France, and the United States.” 


our 


That same principle applies to the 
individual church and to the individual 
member of the church. The individual 
church and the individual member must 
both feel the urge to have a part in the 
world-wide task to which our Lord Jesus 
Christ committed them. If all fund- 
raising in churches is carried on seri- 
ously and in a dignified manner, if it 
will relate itself to the whole Kingdom 
program, if it is wisely planned and 
earnestly executed, the church will be 
surprised at the notable results which 
will ensue. 





Read 
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A_ PILGRIMAGE PAPER 





American Heritage and Responsibility 
by Kohut 2 Whyte 


ILGRIMAGES to Washington are 

common—perhaps daily events— 

but this one, I venture to say, is 
unique in that the pilgrims represent 
nobody but themselves, have paid their 
own expenses and that their traveling 
bags contain no axes of selfish purpose 
to be applied hopefully to any of the 
grinding stones to be found here. This 
pilgrimage to our national capital was 
born of the conviction that religion was 
the supreme factor in the creation of 
American democracy and that the times 
demand a_ rededication of ourselves 
and our fellow citizens to the faith and 
principles of the founders of our coun- 
try. The magic words which unlocked 
the door to the American wilderness 
were: “In the name of God, Amen,” 
with which the Pilgrim Fathers intro- 
duced the first document which they 
formulated upon their arrival on this 
continent in 1620. It is only in so long 
and in so far as this phrase is heard, 
echoed and re-echoed, not from the lips 
but from the hearts of Americans, that 
America will fulfill the destiny envi- 
sioned for her at her birth. It was 
the Pilgrim Fathers who created the 
deminant type of American manhood. 
They belonged to the more self-reliant 
classes of their country. No mere aim- 
less adventurers were they, but accom- 
panied by their wives and children they 
exemplified the best elements of intel- 
ligence and morality. They had not 
been obliged to leave their country by 
any iegal necessity, nor did they cross 
the Atlantic in search of wealth. Their 
object was the triumph of an idea. They 
were impelled by the mystic impulse 
of the spirit to make a new home for 
faith and freedom. When the winds of 
heaven filled their sails and bore them 
beyond the sight and sound of the 
friends of their youth in the land of 
their birth the cry of their hearts was, 
“The svirit driveth us into the 
derness.” Knowing the hostility oi 
kings and priests, but sustained by a 
passion for liberty, the hundred souls 
braving the dangers of the deep carried 
to America, in Mr. Gladstone’s phrase, 
“All that was democratic in the policy 


Wii- 


*Minister, Old Stone Church (Presbyterian), 
Cleveland, Ohio. This address was given at the 
“Church Management” dinner at the Washington 
Pilgrimage of American Churchmen, 1951. 


of England, and al! that was Protest- 
ant in her religion.” We must never 
forget that the motive which inspired 
their immortal enterprise was purely 
religious. The preaching of John Rob- 
inson made them impatient of the sec- 
ond best and cynic compromise society 
in which they lived. Unlike the reli- 
gious leaders before their day, who 
sought to transform and regenerate the 
old order, the Puritans sought a new 
world where they might create and 
establish a new order. It is worth 
while emphasizing the fact that the en- 
terprise out of which modern America 
sprang was originated and developed 
in gatherings of Christian people for 
divine worship. George Herbert was 
a true observer when he wrote: “Reli- 
gion stands on tip-toe in our land, 
ready to pass to the American strand.” 
And from that early day on, the best 
minds in America have been dominated 
by religious faith. 

It was George Washington, Father 
of his country, who wrote, in his letter 
to the governors of the states in 1783: 
“When I contemplate the interposition 
of Providence as it was visibly mani- 
fest in guiding us through the Revo- 
lution ...I feel myself oppressed and 
almost overwhelmed with a sense of 
divine munificence. . . . No people can 
be bound to acknowledge and adore an 
invisible hand which conducts affairs 
cf men more than the people of the 
United States. Every step by which 
they have advanced to the character 
of an independent nation seems to have 
been distinguished by some token of 
Providential agency. Of all the 
disposition and habits which lead to 
political prosperity, religion and mo- 
rality are indispensable supports. In 
vain would that man claim the tribute 
of patriotism who should labor to 
subvert these great pillars of human 
happiness, these firmest proofs of the 
duties of men and citizens.” 

Thus did George Washington demon- 
strate his own fidelity and urge upon 
others a like loyalty to the religious 
heritage bequeathed by the American 
Pilgrims. Thus in 1783 he demon- 
strated that he was in the apostolic 
succession of men like William Brad- 
ford, governor of Plymouth Colony 
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*No Knee 
interference 


12 Tables 
(29” High) 


*Will Not Tip 


Write for free 
big illustrated 
Monroe catalog. 


AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR 
FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


Everyone dines in comfort at Monroe Deluxe Folding Pedestal Banquet Tables. 
Monroe was first to replace the stiff, conventional legs at each table corner with 
the comfort, strength and convenience of folding pedestals. There are many 
imitators, but none offer all of the features and quality of the Monroe Pedestal. 


*Exclusive Pedestal 
installation 


The Monroe Deluxe Folding Pedestal 
Table is built ‘like a bridge’’ for 
extreme strength and flexibility with- 
out sacrificing the lightweight fea- 
ture. Write today for full informa- 
tion, prices and free catalog. 


*Exclusive 
Locking Device 





*Nickle 
Plated Steel 
Corner Plate 


*Rounded 
Non-Splinter 
Corners 


Tae TY be 60 Church St. W)C) TEE 


from 1621 to 1657, on the monument 
over whose grave is an inscription in 
Hebrew, one sentence of which reads: 
“Let the right hand of the Lord 
awake’—and also this exhortation in 
Latin: “What our fathers with so 
much difficulty attained, do not basely 
relinquish.” 


The Declaration of Independence, 
commonly regarded as being in the 
front rank among the supreme political 
pronouncements in history, repro- 
duces the spirit of the first sentence 
of the Constitution of the society 
formed by the Pilgrims in 1620—‘“In 
the name of God. Amen.” And the open- 
ing sentence of the New England Con- 
federation which reads: “We all came 
into these parts of America with one 
and the same end, namely, to advance 
the Kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
The book Protestant Panorama by Hall 
and Holisher contains a paragraph 
which deserves to be quoted in every 
Fourth of July oration: “The Declara- 
tion of Independence is not only one of 
the world’s great political documents; 
it is also, and primarily, a_ religious 
Magna Carta—-written and signed by 
men to whom religion was all-import- 
ant as the basis of lasting freedom. 
Its glowing principles were written 
‘with a firm reliance upon the protec- 





tion of divine Providence.’ Among the 
fifty-six signers none was an ‘unbe- 
liever’; only one was a Roman Cath- 
olic. There were thirty-four Episco- 
palians, thirteen Congregationalists, six 
Presbyterians, one Baptist, one Quaker. 
Before they strode forward to append 
their signatures, each man bowed his 
head in prayer.” 

The Merxian effort to reduce the 
whole cosmos to a materialistic basis, 
which alas is far from being unpopu- 
lar even now in spite of its present-day 
startling and terrifying international 
implications, would have been repudi- 
ated with scorn by the founding fath- 
ers. They knew that there is only one 
way in which the relation of nation to 
nation can be properly established, and 
that is through the approach and 
through the practice of the philosophy 
which is dictated by religion. They 
knew that this is true also of the 
relation of man to man and their basic 
convictions would have inspired them 
to oppose most passionately the Marx- 
ian attitude of contempt for human 
personality. They believed that man- 
kind are the children of God, created 
in his image, and therefore they re- 
spected the dignity and worth of their 
fellow man. This was the secret of 
their genius for political democracy; 


of their belief in equality of opportu- 
nity. Thus they inspired the Ameri- 
can spirit which makes “the star of 
hope to shine over the cradle of every 
babe,” the spirit of true democracy that 
estimates a man by the standard of 
ability, that places the worthy toiler 
above the wealthy idler, that believes 
in the nobility of service, the spirit 
that - believes no credit attaches to 
birth and no blamé, that credit belongs 
only to those who bravely do the best 
they can. Broadly speaking, Shakes- 
peare’s complaint does not find many 
ulustrations on American soil: 


Not a man, for being simply man, 

Hath any honor, but honor for those 
honors 

That are without him—as place, 
riches, favor, 

Prizes of accident as oft as merit. 
The American Character 


The American idea is that a man is 
to be honored for the sake of his own 
worth, and that it is a greater privi- 
lege to shake hands with a gentleman 
whose father was a tramp than with 
a tramp whose father was a gentle- 
man. The very Declaration of Inde- 
pendence lays it down as a self-evident 
truth “that all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Cre- 
ator with certain inalienable rights; 
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Glorious Tower Music 
Inspires Your Community 
to Worship... 


The full, natural beauty of RAULAND- 
amplified chime, organ and choral 
music swelling richly and sonorously 
from your church tower, will issue 
a powerful invitation to worship. 
Churches—large and small—through- 
out the land, use the effective medium 
of RAULAND Electronic Amplification 
to awaken in their communities an 
inspiring religious spirit. Here, definitely, 
is @ powerful invitation to worship. 
No church should deprive itself of this 
modestly priced asset with its impres-- 
sive attendance-building values. . . 


The RAULAND 60-Watt Bi-Power Ampli- 
fier, equipped with matched reproduc- 
ers, achieves glorious amplification of 
Church Tower music; serves also for 
sound reinforcement inside the church so 
that all who worship may hear. 


Hundreds of fine churches have selected 
RAULAND Electronic Amplification. Plan 
now for a RAULAND installation in your 
church. Write us for all details ... our ex- 
perienced Church Division will gladly assist 
you in this planning. 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3523-C Addison St. + Chicago 18, Illinois 


| Roosevelt ... 
gument. Lincoln was born in the forests 
| of Kentucky; Roosevelt first saw the 
| light of day in the crowded metropolis 


| of poverty and want; 


| fessors and foreign travel. 
| two men beginning life at the opposite 
| ends of the 
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that among these are life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.” That is the 
American ideal, that a man shall be 
allowed to achieve in accordance with 
his native ambition and capacity with- 
out regard to the circumstances of his 
birth or family. The finest proof of 
this American institution may be found 
in the fact that the two most popular 
presidents this Republic has had since 
the days of Washington, began life at 


| opposite ends of the social scale—Lin- 
| coln and Roosevelt, and you may place 


either Theodore or Franklin before 
enything to avoid an ar- 


of the Continent. Lincoln was the child 
Roosevelt was 
pampered and sheltered by luxury and 
wealth. Lincoln’s knowledge was gained 
by unassisted study of borrowed books 
read by the fitful light of a log-fire in 
a pioneer’s cabin; Roosevelt’s mind was 
trained by able tutors and learned pro- 


That these 


social scale should both 
gain a throne’s ascent in the estima- 
tion of the American people is a splen- 
did tribute to the real democracy of 
the great Republic. The opportunities 


| of life in this nation throw themselves 


at the feet of wealth and poverty, of 
social prominence and social obscurity. 
Equality of opportunity is an Ameri- 
can institution established by the 
founding fathers, a by-product of their 
religious faith. 


Not only their political and social 
thinking spring from a religious back- 
ground but so also did education. The 
great universities, including Harvard, 
Pennsylvania, Princeton, Yale, were 
founded by clergymen and guided by 
religious laymen who went to church 
and gave assiduous and _ intelligent 
attention to their church duties. They 
were clergymen and laymen trained in 
the nonconformist tradition; 
ers, men who believed in the 
right of private judgment, men who 
had been reared in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord and with the 
fear of God in their hearts. The lay- 
men among them were leaders in the 
business and professional life of their 
day as well as leaders in church and 
state and education. Only a_ small 
minority of them were men of inherited 
weelth; the rest of them knew strug- 
gle involved in poverty and adversity 
and rose to positions of prominence by 
integrity and the practice of the old- 
fashioned virtues of frugality and 
thrift. They were fundamentally reli- 
gious men in the dissenting tradition. 
The difference between rugged indi- 


dissent- 
divine 


vidualism and dissent is that dissent is 
rugged individualism informed and in- 
spired by religion. They served great 
causes out of a sense of duty and for 
the joy of working. 

They never compromised on moral 
issues but when urged to do so even 
under threat anticipated the attitude 
of one of their spiritual successors, a 
modern merchant prince, the late John 
Wannamaker, who in a certain crisis 
of his life when threatened with busi- 
ness losses if he did not acquiesce with 
a proposal which violated his moral 
sense, replied: “My merchandise but 
not my principles are for sale.” 

Contributions of the Forgotten 

Time would fail me to tell of a host 
of men whose lives illustrate the state- 
ments I have made—of ministers like 
The Rev. Francis Allison, who was 
born in County Donegal, Ireland, and 
educated at the University of Glas- 
and came to America in 1735, 
several churches, founded 
schools one of which grew into 
the University of Delaware ... and 
was one of its first trustees, a man of 
many interests, an original member of 
the American Philosophical Society, a 
member of the Society for Cultivating 
Silk, a founder of the first life insur- 
ance company in America—all of which 
and much more give him a place among 
America’s immortals; The Rev. Robert 
Cross, senior pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church in Philadelphia, in- 
stalled there in 1731; The Rev. Wil- 
liam Smith, who helped to establish 
King’s College now Columbia Univer- 
sity, for many years the grand secre- 
tary of the Grand Lodge of Pennsy!l- 
vania and a leader in establishing 
free masonry in America; The Rev. 
Gilbert Tennent; The Rev. Richard 
Treat; The Rev. Samuel Findley; The 
Rev. Francis MacKamie—laymen like 
William Allen, the richest and most in- 
fluential man in the colony, a mer- 
chant and the son of a merchant, trus- 
tee of the College Academy and Char- 
itable School of Philadelphia, a bene- 
factor and contributor to many Pres- 
byterian churches, elder in the First 
Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia 
and attendant at the meetings of the 
higher judicatories of his church, a ma- 
yor of Philadelphia, recorder of Phil2- 
delphia, chief justice of Pennsylvania; 
William Mellvaine, an elder of the First 
Presbyterian Church; Andrew Reed; 
Joseph Reed — these and many, many 
others who made America, who ob- 
tained a good report through faith but 
whose very names are now forgotten, 
save by a few students of history be- 
cause they “did their deed and scorned 
to blot it with a name.” 

To these “unknown good that rest in 


gow 
served 
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Modern Church Seating 


God’s still memory, folded deep” we 
gladly and gratefully acknowledge our 
debt for our moral and spiritual heri- 
tage. They spent lavishly life’s bright 
morning, prevailed over the long after- 
noon, made the evening itself the sea- 
son of happiest toil and came at last 
beneath the harvest moon of death, 
bringing with them those sheaves in- 


visible and chanting with secret rap- | 
ture that exultant song which is | 


learned alone through sacrifice and 
love. The standards of honor or dis- 


honor abide the same forever. As it | 


was said two thousand years ago, so 
must it still be said, “He that would 
be greatest of all, let him be the serv- 
ant of all.” 

America cannot rest upon the tri- 
umphs of its founders. We must not 


“Sit the idle slaves of a legendary vir- | 


tue carved upon our father’s graves.” 
We must not use our past as a pillow 
on which to dream of the conquests of 
other days but as a font from which 
we draw inspiration for new victories 
and greater usefulness. A celebration 
of magnificent accomplishments that 
does not lead to new consecration of 


time and ability and money were a ' 
menace to the living and an insult to | 
Let us sternly resolve to | 


the dead. 
commemorate the past by reproducing 
in the present the spirit which made it 
great. Let us preserve and promote 
ovr inheritance. 

It is often said today in the press 
and on the platform that our religious 
faith and our way of life are endan- 
gered by enemies from without and 
their allies within, and by the latter 
phrase is meant those who accept the 
views identified with Communism. Now 
Communism is the antithesis of Chris- 
tianity. It is materialistic in its aims; 
believes in the method of force and is 
inspired by hate, while Christianity is 
spiritual in its aims, believes in the 
method of persuasion and example, and 
has love for its motive. Since statistics 
show, or so I have read, that more than 
50 per cent of our population are ad- 
herents of religious bodies and since 
it seems evident that a considerable 
majority of those who do not make a 
profession of religious faith are never- 
theless friendly to it, it would appear 
that our chief peril within is not from 
believers in Communism. History. shows 
that nations have fallen mainly from 
internal weakness rather than from 
external attack. It therefore follows 
that our greatest danger is from in- 
difference to and neglect of our reli- 
gious heritage on the part of some who 
give it only lip service. If all of those 
who profess religious faith supported 
with their presence, their prayers and 
their purses, the churches which exist 





F No sacrifice of ecclesiastical art or liturgical practices. Sufficient 
room for entering or leaving seats when others in row are seated. 
Greatly facilitates communion services. 

Pastors claim that the comfort afforded actually induces alertness 


and attention. 


Contributes a warm atmosphere which blends with liturgical 


colors and interior decoration. 


Makes for less disturbance — quieter services. 
Actually increases comfortable capacity. 
Kneeling benches, an integral part of the chair, optional. Moder- 


ately priced. 


Use coupon to 
obtain free lit- 
erature and 
photographs 
of installations 
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for its preservation and propagation, 
and practiced its principles in all the 
relationships of life, there would be 
little cause for fear from any alien 
ideology. The melancholy and menac- 
ing fact is that they do not even sup- 
port them with their presence. A 
strange phenomenon in our day is the 
growing practice of building churches 
with a seating capacity of one-half 
or even one-quarter of the number 
of people on their rolls. There are 
many churches from which one-half 
and more of the members would be ex- 
cluded if they should all decide to come 
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IDEAL SEATING COMPANY 
559 Ann St., N. W. 


Please send free literature and installation photos 
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Grand Rapids, Michigan 


on Ideal Church Seating 
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on any one Sunday for lack of seat- 
ing accommodation. Of course, merely 
entering a church with our feet and 
glancing over a page of the Bible or 
hymn book with our eyes will not make 
us new men or women. Still, attend- 
ance upon the services of the church 
does keep us in some kind of touch with 
unseen realities; does at least remind 
us periodically that there are more 
things in life than those we see and 
hear. 


The leading men in colonial days gave 
the ciurch the first claim on their 
thought, their money and their ability. 
They could not, however, be justly ac- 
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cused of other worldliness to the neg- 
lect of the things of this life, but they 
knew that if they excluded the thought 
of God from all of their waking hours, 
except a few minutes at the beginning 
and at the end of the day, the things 
of this life would be many hundreds of 
times more real to them than the things 
of the spirit. They were persuaded of 
the truth of the paradox that only as 
we are in training for eternity can we 
redeem this world of time, that only as 
we seek the things that are unseen and 
eternal do we sanctify the things that 
are seen and temporal, that only as we 
seek the things that are above where 
Christ sitteth at the right hand of God, 
do we grow competent to bring justice 
harmony into this 
distracted The hope of the 
human future lies in men and women 
share their fol- 
low this example. 


freedom and 
world. 


and 


who convictions and 


For the majority of students . . . their 
university has been less an alma mater 
than a bargain counter, at which certain 
specific articles they require are pur- 
veyed. ... 

Our young men do not see visions, but 
they dream troubled dream... . 

The best of our young men are disil- 
lusioned, suspicious of idealistic appeals 
as “baited by knaves to set a trap for 
fools,” disinclined to accept any moral 
code at second hand or from conven- 
AOR, . =. 

Mentally and spiritually, most persons 
today are “displaced persons.” .. . 

I raise these questions merely to 
show that the virtues of the living 
must be added to the memories of the 
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A BOON TO MISSIONARY WORK 





A New Portable Chapel” 


NEW aid to home missions in 
A the Oklahoma district of the 

Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod is a portable chapel having a 
seating capacity of sixty. Its initial 
use last summer was to provide addi- 
tional space for vacation Bible schools 
in Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 

In the late autumn the “church on 
wheels” was stationed on the site of a 
new mission, the Lutheran Church of 
the Prince of Peace, in a Negro dis- 
trict of Tulsa,.to remain there until 


‘completion of a permanent structure. 


Ingenious in design, the unit can be 
set up by five men in about 45 min- 
utes. The various sections, held to- 
gether by strap hinges, are made of 
Masonite Tempered Presdwood nailed 
to lumber studding. The structure is 
mounted permanently on a truck chas- 
sis which is drawn by an automobile. 

When the hinges are unfolded and 
the sections are in extended position, 
the unit has a floor area of 576 square 
feet, being twenty-four feet square. 
In folded position, the chapel is eight 
feet wide, twenty-four feet long and 
nine feet high. 

Lippert Brothers Construction Co., 
Oklahoma City, built the unit at a cost 
of approximately $3,000. 

Functional in design and purpose, the 
“church on wheels” provides worship 
facilities in areas where no facilities 
or no suitable places are available, ac- 

*Church executives will be interested in this 
chapel If you want further details address 


Church Management 


dead if the glorious traditions of our 
past are to live and flourish and be 
honorably planted forth in future gen- 
erations. 

May the inspiration of this pilgrim- 
age not only lead to a rededication of 
ourselves to fidelity, to the legacy of re- 


cording to Luther Streufert, an Okla- 
homa City minister. 

“We hope that the use of cold and 
uninviting vacant store buildings, pub- 
lic meeting halls and funeral homes as 
even temporary places of worship 
eventually will be a thing of the past 
in this district as a result of the trailer 
chapel,” Rev. Streufert said. “The port- 
able unit has the advantage of being 
identified definitely with our church 
and with no private or public estab- 
lishment or another church denomina- 
tion, 

“The wheels underneath tell the com- 
munity that the structure is not of a 
permanent nature and that it is a 
promise of better things to come. From 
the administrative standpoint, the mo- 
bile chapel is advantageous to the dis- 
trict because new fields of prospect can 
be entered promptly as opportunity 
beckons without the need of making an 
immediate and heavy financial invest- 
ment in permanent property.” 

Masonite tempered Presdwood was 
used to cover the lumber framework, it 
was explained, because of its resistance 
to wear and moisture, as well as its 
economy. 

The chapel trailer is operated under 
the supervision of the Oklakoma dis- 
trict’s mission department. It was built 
under the district’s department of 
church extension, which is primarily 
concerned with the selection and pur- 
chase of building sites for 
churches, and allied work. 


mission 


ligious faith, political and social and 
educational thinking which we have 
received from the men who laid the 
foundations of this new world. May 
the resolves inspired by this pilgrim- 
age find their larger echo in the hearts 
of all Americans. 
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We j 


Congregation Beth Yeshurun, Houston, Texas 


First Christian Church, Jackson, Miss. 


Churches Large And Small Make 


Samson Folding Chairs 


First Choice for Comfort, Economy, Long Life! 








Examine This Famous 
Chair Free — 
Right In Your Office! 


@ Write us on your letter- 
head, describing your 
public seating problem. 
We will send you, express 
prepaid, for examination 
right in your own office, 
the amazing new Samson 
series 2600 folding chair! 
No obligation. 











Scores of Special Church Seating Needs Met by Exclusive Posture-Design . . . 
Rugged Construction . . . and Outstanding Convenience Features! 


HURCHES that want top value for their 
oe seating dollar really get it with Samson 
Folding Chairs—low in cost and upkeep, 
high in comfort and beauty! 


Tubular-steel legs and frame meet gauge 
specifications of U. S. Bureau of Standards 
and are electrically welded and cross-braced 
for long, trouble-free service. Posture- 
curved backs and extra-wide seats insure 


real sitting comfort. Beautiful baked-enamel 
finish resists chipping. All metal , parts are 
Bonderized for weather resistance. 


Special low prices on quantity purchases. 
Ask your Samson distributor for quotation, 
of write us direct. 
8102 Masonite-Top Table 
_ Here's a rugged, low-cost com- 
“> panion to Samson chairs. Legs 


lock securely with exclusive Sam- 
son two-way steel safety braces. 


THERE'S A Samson rotpine cHair FOR EVERY PUBLIC SEATING NEED 


Shwayder Bros., Inc., Public Seating Division, Detroit 29, Michigan 


ALSO MAKERS OF FAMOUS SAMSON FOLDAWAY FURNITURE FOR THE HOME AND SMART SAMSONITE LUGGAGE FOR TRAVEL 
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RS) THE EFFECTIVE USE OF COLOR 


When You Redecorate Your Church 
by John R. Scotford: 


,PULPIT-CHOIR 


CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL 4°} 
DOCTORS 





Are You Prepared for Convenient 
Dispensing of Tracts? 


@Have you seen the 
new Quick-Pic Lit- 
erature Rack? 
Handiest, most in- 
genious for dis 
play and dispens- 
ing of Tracts and 
all types of leaflet 
literature. 


eCrystal clear 
Plexigliss com - 
partments for 
complete view of 
contents 
@Twelve standard 
j sizes. wall and 
siand types. 
For complete information send for 
descriptive folder 
EDINS SERVICE SPECIALTIES 
801-09 Pecan Street Abilene, Texas 





THE JUDSON PASTOR’S 


Communion Set 


COMPLETE + COMPACT + PRACTICAL 
AND MOST REASONABLY PRICED 


ssentio! for administering © simple servi 


ructed for lifetime service. Reody for ins 


COMPLETE 


THE JUDSON PRESS - 1703 CHESTY’'T ST., PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


*Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture - Stoles 
ZEmbroideries . Vestments 
Hengings - Communion 


~Tlational 


23 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA? 





TO PUSH UP THE CEILING TRY A PLAN 
LIKE THIS 


thirty or pos- 
faces 


VERY ten, twenty, 

sibly forty years a church 

the necessity of Coing over its in- 
terior. This is a moment of both hazard 
and opportunity. The danger lies in 
taking the occasion too casually. Church 
officials sometimes pick out one bucket 
of paint and have this single color 
spread over everything. Or a commit- 
tee may select the colors because “they 
think that they are pretty.” An interior 
may be secured who knows 
much about color combinations but 
little about the functioning of the wor- 
ship of a church. 

The necessity of doing 
about dirty walls opens up many possi- 
particularly if the people who 
of things are willing to 
Here are some perti- 


decorator 


something 


bilities, 
are in charge 
do some thinking. 
nent questions well worth discussing at 
length: What impression do we want 
our church to create upon those who 
worship in it? What features of the 
room distract the attention of the con- 
gregation? How may these be reme- 
died? Are there also undeveloped pos- 
sibilities which might be explored with 
profit ? 

The congregation which takes a fresh 
look at its building will discover many 
things about churches in general and 
theirs in particular. One idea leads to 


*Church building consultant, Mount Vernon 


New Yor 


another while a single innovation may 
produce a chain reaction. Particularly 
applicable to churches is the ancient 
conundrum, “Why are kisses like a 
bottle of olives?” (If you get the first 
one out, the rest come easy!) The big 
struggle in most congregations is over 
the first change — with the walls and 
ceiling an excellent place to start. When 
people become interested in improving 
a church, they will both do more and 
give more than anyone expects. 

In redecorating a church, the first 
question to face is, “What are the de- 
fects which we would like to remedy?” 

The excessive height of the ceiling is 
a problem in many old churches. The 
solution is simple. Light colors appear 
to move away from us, dark ones to 
come toward us. Darkening a ceiling 
will appear to bring it down. The chief 
difficulty here is that in many churches 
the ceiling is a reflecting surface for 
the lights, and therefore must be light 
itself. The way around this is to recess 
the lights into the ceiling, using reflec- 
tors so all the light travels in one direc- 
tion—downward. This is an excellent 
way to light a church. It also directs 
attention away from the ceiling, which 
can be any color and as dark as may be 
desirable because no light is reflected 
against it. The effect of lowness can 
be further enhanced by emphasizing 
any horizontal lines in the room and 
playing down the vertical ones. 

A less common problem is the low 
ceiling which seems to come down 
around the ears of the people. This is 
often found in basements. The solution 
is the reverse of that for rooms which 
are too high. Low ceilings should be 
as light as possible, with darker side 
walls, and with every element empha- 
sized which might give an upward push. 
Runners at the side of the windows are 
helpful, and should extend below the 
windows toward the floor. Picture 
mouldings and wainscotings should be 
the same color as the wall. In new 
buildings it is surprising how the econ- 
omy of a low ceiling can be combined 
with the appearance of a high one. 

Many churches are wide and shallow, 
lacking the sense of depth which is 
helpful in worship. More can be done 
in this situation than most people think 
of. The first corrective step is to make 
the front wall lighter than the side 
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walls, thus increasing the perspective. | 
If there are arches or other recesses, | 
these can be accentuated by making | 
them even lighter than the front wall. | 
A second step is to minimize any cross 
lines and to emphasize the lengthwise 
ones. A dark panel down the center of 
the ceiling will lengthen a room opti- 
cally, especially if it can be matched 
with a parallel runner in dark color 
down the center aisle. In this way an 
oblong room can be made to look 
square, or a square room oblong. 
Problem of Corner Pulpit 

The corner pulpit church with the 
organ and choir loft on one side and a 
big opening into the Sunday school 
room on the other is a common problem. 
The answer is to emphasize the focal 
point in the corner and to minimize 
everything else. The brightest colors 
should be at the center of attention, 
and they may well be carried up into 
the ceiling so as to direct the eye in 
this direction. The organ pipes can be 
subdued by painting them the same 
color as the surrounding wall. As for 
the sliding doors, if possible, they 
should be closed and painted some in- 
nocuous hue. Then if enough is made of 
the center itself, the result may be sur- 
prisingly good. 

In some churches the only practical 
principle to follow is that of distraction, 
making some things so easy to look at 
that one does not notice the others. 
This usually involves the creation of a 
strong worship center around the com- 
munion table. The table represents the 
fellowship between God and man, and 
man and man, by which the church 
exists. Increasingly it is being elevated 
from the floor of the church to the plat- 
form and then placed against the rear 
wall, with the pulpit to one side. Al- 
most inevitably a cross, as the oldest 
and most widely accepted symbol of our 
faith, is put on the table. This becomes 
the point on which the eyes of the con- 
gregation naturally rest. It should be 
made as strong as possible. The easiest 
way to achieve this emphasis is to place 
behind the table a hanging, commonly 
known as a dossal, which should be the 
brightest bit of color in the church so as 
to attract the eyes of the people. If it 
is desirable to create the impression 
of height, the dossal should be high in 
proportion to its width, possibly with 
stripes or a border. If the appearance 
of height is not desired, it should be 
wide and relatively short. A good com- | 
munion table, cross, and dossal can 
overcome much surrounding ugliness. 
They can be emphasized by painting out 
any disturbing elements; they can be | 
enhanced by developing a center aisle 
and steps across the front of the plat- 
form carpeted in a strong color. 

A common aesthetic sin of the past 








Make your church 


a living part of 
the community 











Churches equipped with Schulmerich “Carillonic Bells” occupy a place 
in their community that is immeasurable. Their beautiful music through 
the medium of bells helps make them a known source of spiritual life. 
Churchmen the country over have found that Schulmerich “Carillonic 
Bells” provide these ten outstanding benefits: 


We'll gladly arrange for you to 
hear a nearby installation 

of “Carillonic Bells.” Then 
judge their superiority for 
yourself. Prices are low—and 
no tower is required. Write 

for descriptive literature. 


SCHULMERICH 
CARILLONS, INC. as 


bese} 


They advertise the church. 

They prepare folks for worship. 
They increase attendance. 

They enhance the beauty of the 
service. 

They increase membership. 

They comfort the sick and shut-ins. 
They inspire new character in many. 
They bring religious thoughts every 
day. 

They create a cultural atmosphere. 
They build the influence of the 
church. 


. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8 

9. 
0. 
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16-A Carillon Hill, Sellersville, Pa. 


Carillonic Bells 


“Carillonic Bells” 


is a trademark for products of 


Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 


Sermon Outlines 
With Helps 


by 
John C, Jernigan 


VOL. I—EVANGELISTIC MESSAGES: Appropri- 
ate for Revival and Sunday night Sermons. 
VOL. II—PASTORAL M sensi sm Sermons for 
the Sunday morning congrega 
VOL. III—SPECIAL MESSAGES: : For Holiday and 
spec ciol Occasions. 

usands of Preacher's say; John C. Jerni ‘s Ser- 
mon Outlines are the best available. His Dion, Simpll- 
fied and practiem methods of sermonizing is easy 
understood and has made his books famous. 
late volurres are proche improved by use of materials 
from his former publica ations. 

very point is ompained with HELPS, COMMENTS 
aus EXPLANATIONS. These helps will enrich. the Min- 
istry of any 
PAJCO LEXIDE. 
Volume 160 
$1.25 per copy. Three volumes ONLY $3.00 postpaid. 





THE PREACHER’S GOLD MINE, Compiled by John C. Jernigan 


This famous three vol 


me set, some size and binding, as above set. 


Vol. 1—FUNERAL SERMONS IN OUTLINES: 71 of ithe best, selected from Harper and 
Brothers’, ‘Funeral Sermon Outlines and Addresses.” 

Vol. IH—REVIVAL SERMONS IN OUTLINES: 131 well prepared Evangelistic Subjects. 
Vol I1I—INSPIRATIONAL SERMONS IN ae a 134 Be Messages. 


The Authors, C. H. Spurgeon, C. G. Finney, 
Price $1.25 single copies, $3.00 full set. 


R. A. Torre ls hg Lee, and others. 
MONEY BACK “eUKRA ITEE if returned within ten days. 


THE GOSPEL BOOK HOUSE, Charleston, Tennessee 
YOUR OWN NAME STAMPED IN GOLD ON FRONT COVER 25c PER COPY OR ALL 6 COPIES 50c 








has been to paint every room in a 
church the same color. The better prac- 
tice is to study each room and then 
develop a distinctive color scheme for 
it which takes into account both its 
lighting and the functions which it 
serves. 

Because first impressions are impor- 
tant, and everybody comes to a church 
for a first time, the way in should be 
given careful attention. The doors 
should not be a forbidding black or 
brown, but an inviting gray, green, blue 
or even red. The first view through the 
open door should be warmly encourag- 
ing to a newcomer. The emphasis 
should be on intimacy and hominess. 
An excellent principle is that the way 
into a large room should be the reverse 
of that room. A church should have 
dignity; the way in should be informal. 
A church should have height; the entry 
may well have a low ceiling. Light 
colors will predominate in most church- 
es; therefore dark colors are fitting in 
the approach. Technically, this room is 
known as the narthex. It should be 
decorated in such a way as to “come 
around” Flowers, pictures, and 
easy chairs are appropriate. The total 
effect should be to disarm the suspi- 
cious newcomer and put him at ease. 

Formerly every school room, not only 
in a particular school, but an entire city, 
was decorated just like every other one. 
Slowly, variety is creeping in. Johnny 
gets a change of color when he goes 
from second to third grade. 

Redecorating an old church can be as 
much fun as building a new one—and 
can achieve many of the same results. 
Making the old look new gives everyone 
much satisfaction. There is no reason 
why our churches should not be as fresh 
and inviting as most modern homes. It 
isn’t a matter of expense. One color 
of paint doesn’t cost much more than 
another, and the labor of putting it on 
is exactly the same. What is needed is 
some good, hard thinking as to the effect 
a church should have on the people who 
worship in it, and then some intelligent 
study and planning as to how this may 
best be achieved. 
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A Christian Stewardship Presentation 
by Charles Gambert * 


A Prayer 

Most gracious and heavenly Father, 
we are devoting our worship period this 
morning to a consideration of ways and 
means, by which we will keep Thy tem- 
ple open, as a beacon light for Chris- 
tianity in our community. Grant us 
Thy blessing and give us open minds 
and hearts as we consider the problem 
at hand. 

Help us to remember, Lord, that in 
Thy sight we are a great spiritual fam- 
ily, brothers and sisters, working to- 
gether for Thy cause. 

Help us to remember that Thou art 
the giver of all good gifts and graces. 

Help us to remember that whatever 
we possess, we possess only by Thy 
grace, that we hold it only in trust, 
that we are personally responsible for 
its use. 

Help us, O Lord, to accept that re- 
sponsibility which is ours, that we may 
iearn the true joy of worshiping by our 
offering. Amen 


* - 
Meaning of Stewardship 


I. GIVE GOD PRIORITY 

A. Think First of Serving God 
Matthew 6:33: “Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God, and his righte- 
ousness; and all these things shall 
be added unto you.” 

. The Father’s Business Most Im- 
portant 
Luke 2:49: “Wist ye not that I 
must be about my Father’s busi- 
ness?” ; 

’. Purpose of Pledging 
To teach men to put God first. 
With most professing Christians 
self, home, business, pleasure 
come first. After time, attention, 
energy and money have been given 
to other things—if there be any 
left, the church may get it. God 
takes last place instead of first. 
The main object, therefore, is to 
REVERSE THE ORDER. When 
a man is asked to become a 
pledger, he is asked to establish 
as a life principle a habit of put- 
ting God first. 


II. STEWARDSHIP IS COMMANDED 


A. I Corinthians 4:2: “Here, more- 
over, it is required in stewards, 
that a man be found faithful.” 

. Deuteronomy 14:22: “Thou shalt 
surely tithe all the increase of 
thy seed, that which cometh forth 
from the field year by year.” 

C. Luke 12:15: “Take heed and 
keep yourselves from all covet- 

*Chairman of the finance committee of the Edi- 

son Street Baptist Church. This, in a more com 
plete form, was presented to the congregation of 
the church at one of the morning services a..2 
Goodwin is the pastor of the church 


ousness: for a man’s life con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of 
things which he possesseth.” 

. Deuteronomy 8:18: “Thou shalt 
remember Jehovah thy God, for it 
is He that giveth thee power to 
get wealth.” 


III. HOW TO 
ARDSHIP 


A. Proportionately and Systematic- 
ally 

1. I Corinthians 16:2: “Upon the 
first day of the week let each 
one of you lay by him in store, 
as he may prosper, that no col- 
lections be made when I come.” 

. Acts 11:29: “Then the dis- 
ciples, EVERY MAN _ AC- 

CORDING TO HIS ABILITY, 

determined to send relief unto 

the brethren which dwelt in 

Judea.” 

3. I Peter 4:10: “According as 
each hath received a gift, minis- 
tering it among yourselves, as 
good stewards of the manifold 
grace of God.” 

. Factors which 
the proportion 
a. The proportion should be 

in harmony with one’s in- 
come. 

. The proportion should be 
in relationship to the needs 
of the church. 

*. The proportion should be 
governed by the principle of 
growth. One’s expression of 
his stewardship should be a 
growing experience. 

. Cheerfully 

II Corinthians “Let each 

man do according as he hath pur- 

posed in his heart: not grudging- 
iy, or of necessity: for God loveth 

a cheerful giver.” 

IV. NEED TO OVERCOME 

ISHNESS 

A. The Foolish Hoarder 

Luke 12:21: “So is he that lay- 

eth up treasure for himself, and 

is not rich toward God.” 
- Do Not Worry About Your Se- 
curity 

Matthew 6:25,33: “Take no 

thought for your life, what ye 

shall eat, or what ye shall drink: 
nor yet for your body, what ye 
shall put on—But seek ye first the 
kingdom of God, and his righte- 
ousness: and all these things shall 
be added unto you.” 
V. PRINCIPLES INVOLVED IN 

STEWARDSHIP 

A. All Wealth Comes From God 

James 1:17: “Every good and 

perfect gift is from above, com- 

ing down from the Father.” 
B. Stewardship Reflects Sense of 

Values 

Luke 12:34: “Where your ireas- 

(Turn to page 34) 
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Standardized Parish Paper Service 


ID you ever feel the thrill a pastor experiences when 

his church is moving ahead rapidly, money is pouring 
into the treasury, church packed at every meeting, and a 
nice crowd out at the mid-week service? 


Do you know that if you are going to be a success as 
a church manager you must take advantage of modern 
church methods? Are you aware of the fact that nearly 
all progressive ministers publish parish papers? 


A parish paper competes with the movies, the auto- 
mobile, the Sunday newspaper, with golf, and beats them 
decisively. A parish paper fills empty pews and keeps 
them filled. 


Instead of sitting still and waiting and hoping that 


enthusiasm will grip the hearts of the members, why noi 
take the initiative, step out and resolve that your church 


must go forward? 


The first step is to establish a parish paper, and if 
you want the biggest value for your money, use our service. 
We are the originators of the parish paper idea. We 
standardize — mass production makes it possible for us to 
give ycu a better parish paper at a lower price. 


UNDREDS cf churches in every State in the Union and 
Canada now use our co-operative service, and all 
testify that a parish paper is the best means of building up 
a church and helping the pastor in every line of duty. 


Send Coupon for Free Samples 
and Full Particulars 


FOR SAMPLES, PRICES AND FULL PARTICULARS REGARDING 
OUR SERVICE AND THE HELPFUL SIXTEEN-PAGE ILLUSTRATED 
PARISH MANUAL CONTAINING DETAILED EXPLANATION OF 
PUBLISHING PROCEDURE, FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON. 


Do it NOW. No obligation, of course. 
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The largest-selling 
church organ 
in the world 


The Hammond Organ offers a combi- 

nation of features found in no other 

organ: 

e A full range of true church tones 

e Exclusive reverberation control 

e Provides music of cathedral quality 
for the smallest church 

e Never gets out of tunet 

e Can be installed without structural 
changes 

These are a few of the reasons why the 

Hammond Organ is the largest-selling 

Church Organ in the world, a richly 

rewarding investment for more than 


27,000 churches. 


PRICES START AT $1285* FOR 
THE SPINET MODEL 


FAMMOND ORGAN 
MUSIC’‘S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


Complete line of 2-manual-and-pedal Hammond 
Organs $1285* up (for Spinet Model, not shown), 
including tone equipment and bench. 


CHURCH MODEL 


Price on request. 


*f.0.b. Chicago; includes Federal excise tox 
which is rebated to churches 

Concert Model has 32-note pedal keyboard built 
to AGO specifications and on addit onal tPedal 
Solo Unit, tunable to preference by the organist 


FREE! amen 


Send coupon now while quantities last. 

(J “Are You Wondering About Organs?” 

(0 “49 Tested Ways of Raising Money for a 
Church Organ 

Hammond Instrument Company 

4224 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 


Name 
Street 


Zone . State 
€ 1951, Hammond instrument Company 
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Seasonal Prayers 
by Fs Kochi Morgan* 


NEW YEAR 

O Thou Who down the years has shel- 
tered us in the canopy of Thy love, and 
by whose unfailing goodness we begin 
another year of time, be pleased to ac- 
cept us as we meet to bless Thee for 
the healing balm of Thy love, for Thy 
forgiveness for our many failures, for 
our restoration to purity and peace, and 
for all that has nourished the sense of 
eternity within our souls. 

As we thank Thee for the blessings 
of the past year we pray that Thou 
wilt save us from vain repining and 
useless regrets. Make this new year a 
period of grace and spiritual achieve- 
ment, and build into our hearts the 
strong foundations of that kingdom 
where Thy will is done on earth as it 
is in heaven. 

Through Jesus 
Amen. 

THE BEGINNING OF THE YEAR’S 
WORK 

Eternal God Who hast directed our 
past and to Whom we confidently look 
for guidance and protection in the fu- 


Christ our Lord. 


-ture, regard us as we pay our tribute 


for another year of time, and as we 
thank Thee for the privilege of an- 
other season’s work in Thy vineyard. 
For all the blessings of the past we 
give Thee thanks, and for all the re- 
sponsibilities of the future we pray Thy 
help. 

Link us in memory and willing serv- 
ice to all those who, in the past, did 
serve Thee in this church. By reverent 
worship and deep devotion to Thy cause 
may this year bring us closer to Thee 
and to the fulfillment of Thy purpose. 

Through Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


Jesus 


A PRAYER ON PRAYER WEEK 

O Lord our God, we have not 
neglected to gather ourselves together 
according to Thy command. We come 
not merely because it is our custom 
to come, but because some deep prime- 
val sense make us feel that without 
Thee our souls must wander weary and 
forlorn. 

We do not pray that we may appre- 
hend Thee with our poor senses, but 
that Thou wouldst lead us through the 
sea of the undefined into the limitless 
glory where Thou art. 


*Minister, First Congregational Church, Peru, 
lEnois. 


We cannot limit our hopes by definite 
propositions, yet our hopes remain. 
May the mystic contacts of religion be 
upon us. 

Though we have blurred and coars- 
ened our insights by personal sin, may 
we this day see with the inward eye 
and be carried away into the light- 
filled temple of the eternal. Amen. 


NEW YEAR 

O Thou Who art with us always, even 
unto the end, Thou God Who maketh all 
things new, we remember the past year 
with a chastening sense of failure, and 
we approach the new year with a will 
to achieve Thy holy purpose for us. 

For strength of body and peace of 
mind; for old friends, old joys, and old 
loves made more beautiful with the 
mellowing years, we give Thee our 
thanks. 

If coming days bring success keep 
us humble and modest; if failure block 
our path leave us not weary and for- 
lorn, and if joy and gladness come our 
way may our cup run over to those who 
need. May we approach the new year 
remembering that “The fashion of this 
world passeth away, and that he that 
doeth the will of God abideth forever.” 
Amen. 


A PRAYER OF PENITENCE 

Eternal Father, we look to Thee in 
the faith that Thou wilt pity and par- 
don those things we are loath to re- 
member as we meet to worship in Thy 
house. 

Forgive our folly that we fill our 
hours with deeds whose remembrance 
is our shame. Thou Who hast promised 
that as far as the east is from the west 
Thou wilt put our sins from us and re- 
member them no more, help us who are 
deeply penitent that, truly pardoned 
we may leave them to Thy mercy. As 
we lift ourselves in worship strengthen 
us in those inward loyalties which Thou 
dost honor. From the riches of Thy 
favor may we learn to appreciate and 
understand those graces which support, 
sustain and enrich the soul. Amen. 


FELLOWSHIP IN PRAYER 
Through contact with these people 
who have felt Thy presence, who have 
learned Thy purpose and have demon- 
strated Thy good will we seek Thee. In 
the hallowed dignity of Thy house, in 
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the silent intimations of our souls and | 
in all the relationships of love and 
friendship make Thyself known to us. 
In this hour of worship touch our 
hearts to deeper insights, our minds to 
nobler thoughts and our spirits to 
higher motives. Amen. 


A PRAYER FOR HELP IN WORSHIP 

Eternal God and Compassionate 
Saviour, more ready to hear than we 
are to pray; more willing to forgive 
than we are to confess; more wonderful 
in Thy pity than we can believe, open 
our hearts to Thee as Thou dost open 
Thy heart to us. This is Thy house, the 
place where Thou hast promised to 
meet with Thy children in all genera- 
tions. In the grand succession of those 
who raised this Shrine we come in need 
and expectation. Despite the insensi- 
tiveness of our spirits; the pre-occupa- 
tion of our wandering thoughts; the 
accumulation of our inner anxieties 
and the pressure of our conflicting in- 
terests we come in faith and hope to 
beg the miracle of Thy forgiveness. | 
Help us O Lord to use wisel.’ this hour 
of worship, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 











First Methodist Church, Lancaster, South Carolina. Architect: Heyward Singley 


re AMERICAN UPHOLSTERED INDIVIDUAL CHAIRS 
BROTHERHOOD 
Show Thy loving kindness, O Thou | FOR CHURCHES 


Who savest with Thy right hand them | 
that put their trust in Thee. 
Save Thy people and bless Thine in- | 


Dignified beauty for the church, Many chair styles, end designs, 
heritance; feed them and lift them up and individual comfort for each and upholstery colors are avail- 


—— | worshipper are among the bene- _ able to harmonize with architec- 
Give us Thy help from trouble, for . 


vain is the help of man. And they fits gained from American Up- ture and to fit all budgets. You 
shall know that I am the Lord their holstered Individual Chairs. The and your architect are invited 


ee ee ee ae ee eS convenience of the lifting seats to consult with us; we are pleased 

of Egypt, that I may dwell among them pe ; : - ‘ 

and be theie God. facilitates easy passing. to help you without obligation, 
And I will gather the remnant of my 

flock out of all countries, and I will Write to us in detail about your plans 

set shepherds over them, which shall 


feed them; and they shall fear no more, ctmerican Seating Company 


nor be dismayed, saith the Lord. 
WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


irvine a rane ee detrenan Ae tN RNR iB 208) 


‘PAVE y Bee 7 > Day 

PRAYER ON SERSREARS DAY Grand Rapids 2, Michigan * Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities. Manufacturers 
Our Father which art in heaven, Who of Church, School, Auditorium, Theatre, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs, 

made of one flesh all men to dwell upon a ous s eae 


this earth, and in Thy Son Who came 
to us as Friend and Brother, didst re- : 
veal Thyself as “Father” hear us, Thy THE ROYAL VAN BERGEN BELL FOUNDRIES 
children, who meet for prayer in this Established 1795 
the Household of Faith. All bells cast in The Netherlands 
Grant that in the worship of this SELECTED 
hour we may feel our kinship not only to make the new carillon for the University of the 
3 - mm Z .: ase Philippines. Weight of bells more than 60 tons. 
with each other, but with the hosts ) ALSO 
throughout the world who meet to wor- ae ~ . Saint Martin’s Episcopal Church, New York City, New 
ship in their own way and according to oe ere. Methodist Church, Albuquerque, N. M., and many others 
their own needs. May He Who looked VAN Be SA Carillons or single bells of any size 
upon the multitudes and had compas- - : TOPS IN QUALITY — REASONABLE IN PRICE 
sion, look upon each soul now bent in a *; Estimates Cheerfully Given 


worship and grant forgiveness, cour- i aitad AE Th2 Royal Van Bergen Bell Foundries 
age and peace. Through Jesus Christ ee P. O. Box 665, Greenwood, South Carolina 


our Lord. Amen. ia =6or David Johncon, 10% Central Ave., Sea Cliff, N. Y. 
~ “a Some U.S. Territory Still Open Write If interested 
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BELTON, TEXAS 


PEWS, PULPIT 
AND CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 





COMMUNION TABLES 
PULPITS © CHAIRS 

ALTARS © LECTERNS 
BAPTISMAL FONTS 


Gothic, Romanesque, Colonial, and Early Amer- 
ican designs to harmonize with every edifice. 
Send for I/lustrated Catalog 
Furniture for America’s Churches Since 1897 
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Christian Stewardship 
(From page 30) 


ure is, there will your heart be 
also.” 
* * * 


Meaning of Stewarship 


We give God priority. 

. Stewardship is commanded. 

. Good stewardship is systematic. 

. Good stewardship is proportionate. 

The good steward overcomes self- 

ishness. 

3. The good steward dces not 
about his own security. 

. Good stewardship involves two prin- 

ciples 

a. Belief that all wealth comes from 
God. 

b. Stewardship reflects our sense of 
values. 


woe 


o 


worry 


* - * 
As Others See Us or Through the 

Eyes of the Finance Committee 

. TFXT: SIX LINES FROM ROB- 

ERT BURNS 

“Oh would some power the gift give 

us 

To see ourselves as others see us! 

It would from many a blunder free 

us 

And foolish notion: 

What airs in dress and gait would 

leave us 

And in devotion.” 

2. GENERAL GROUPINGS 
a. “Non-pledgers” Story! 
On me you shouldn’t depend. 

. “I'll give BUT”—car, house, son 
in college 
This group 
tions. 


(3) 


has many reserva- 
. “Count me in.” 
Our wholehearted givers. 
3. SUGGESTION 
a. To non-pledgers—-read Luke 6:38 
“Give, and it shall be given unto 
you; good measure, pressed down, 
and shaken together, and running 
over, shall men give unto your 
bosom. For with the same meas- 
ure that ye mete withal it shal! 
be measured to you again.” 
. To these who say I'll give BUT— 
read Mark 12:17 

“Render to Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s, and to God the 

things that are God’s” 
*. To those who respond, Count me 

in—read Galatians 6:9 
“And let us not be weary in well 
loing: for in due season we shall 

reap, if we faint not.” 


IN THE GARDEN 


booklet to 


Sym- 





An 
comfort those who mourn, 
helpful. 


inexpensive gift 


pathetic, directive and 


A splendid follow-up to your 
funeral ministry. 
10¢ each; $1.10 per dozen 
25 or more at 8c each 
Mailing envelopes, le each 
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lllustrations for 
Your Sunday School Lesson- 


January 6, 1952: Finding the Christ 

Christ Casts None Out. Captain Stan- 
ley Sheppard, for years the prison 
worker of the Salvation Army in the 
Eastern United States, tells of a hard- 
ened old criminal who dared to turn 
and follow Christ. When Sheppard first 
saw the man the latter was handcuffed 
to the door of his prison cell as a 
punishment for some minor infraction 
of the rules. “Old Bill” was hard to 
handle; he had been a “peterman” (a 
burglar using nitroglycerine) all his 
life, and he had blown some of the big- 
gest bank safes in the United States. 
He had spent most of his life in prison; 
at seventy-two, Sheppard got him par- 
oled, found him a job, led him to Christ, 
and turned to help other ex-convicts. 
He almost forgot Bill, until one day, on 
the New York docks, he ran across him 
again; the ex-burglar, a singing Chris- 
tian now, was actually an armed guard 
working for a detective agency, guard- 
ing a ship with nine million dollars in 
gold in her hold! Sheppard went to the 
governor of the state, and got Old Bill 
a complete pardon. Three weeks later 
they found Bill dead in bed, a Bible in 
his hand open to the Scripture verse 
Sheppard had read to him in prison: 
“Him that cometh to me I will in no 
wise cast out.” 

Christ casts no man out, whatever he 
has been, whatever he is. His last con- 
vert in this world was a thief on a 
cross! 


January 13: The Call of the Fishermen 

Conquering Disciples. Few people 
around Galilee ever dreamed that the 
humble fishermen who followed Jesus 
would turn the world upside down. Few 
people who knew Martin Luther as a 
boy saw the greatness in him. Few 
people ever dreamed that the deaf little 
boy selling newspapers on a railroad 
train would become Thomas Edison, 
the world’s greatest inventor. Great 
men often have humble beginnings; but 
once inspired, once given a great cause, 
they become great! 

“Shortly after Gandhi’s death, John 
Haynes Holmes wrote a fine article 
about him. Holmes described the first 
time he had seen the Indian saint. It 

*These illustrations, for the Uniform Lessons 
of the International Bible Lessons Series, are se- 
lected from Tarbell’s Teacher’s Guide for 1952, 
edited by Frank S. Mead, and offered here through 


the cooperation of the publishers, Fleming H. 
Revell Company 


was in 1931, on a cold, foggy, rainy 
day at Folkestone, England. Gandhi 
was coming to London to attend the 





famous Round Table Conference. A few | 
people waited at the pier to welcome | 
him, and Holmes found himself talking | 
to an English policeman, who said, as | 
he pointed up the coast, ‘Do you know, | 
just beyond the fog bank is the place | 
where Julius Caesar came when he in- | 


vaded Britain?’ Then, pointing down 
the coast, he said, ‘Only a few miles 
beyond that fog bank the Conqueror 
landed just before the battle of Hast- 


ings.’ Just then the awaited ship came | 


into sight, and Holmes said to himself, 
‘Here comes the third and greatest con- 
queror of Britain.’ But certainly Gand- 
hi did not look the part. He went pat- 


tering up the pier to his train in a loin | 


cloth and a shawl. He had no armor 
and no sword. He was followed by a 
few friends, but no soldiers. Yet six- 
teen years later India was free. 


“So it is with the grace of our Lord 


Jesus Christ. It comes with no trum- | 


pets blowing and no outward show of 
force. It comes quietly and without 


boasting. But it comes to conquer the | 


evil in a man’s life and set him free.” 
—Gerald Kennedy in The Lion and the 
Lamb (Abingdon-Cokesbury). 


Perhaps that is the most important | 
thing about the twelve who met Jesus | 


and followed Him. They were spiritual 


conquerors — but they were first con- | 


quered “by” Jesus! 


January 20: 
Matthew Becomes a Follower 


They Built a Chapel. Chaplain A. R. | 


Hyland, of Clinton Prison at Danne- 
mora, New York, has a story that is 
the Christian counterpart of Matthew’s. 
Dannemora is a “tough” prison, to 
which are sent the most incorrigible 
criminals in the state. There doesn’t 
seem to be much anyone can do for 
them! But these worst-of-all criminals 
have built within their prison walls a 


little chapel known as The Church of | 


the Good Thief, and named it after 
Dismas, the repentant thief of Calvary. 


In a place so hopeless that it has been | 
called “the Siberia of America,” men | 
who had almost given up suddenly be- | 


came inspired at the thought of doing 
something for God; as it turned out, 
they did something for themselves when 
they built that chapel. The chaplain 





4 PARSON 
PONDERS 


Speaking of inflation (and who 
isn’t?) the question of insurance 
naturally enters into the conversa- 
tion. Clergymen, in particular, feel 
the pinch of rising costs and falling 
dollar values. “What shall we do 
about it?” they anxiously inquire. 

One thing needs to be said, first, 
last, and repeatedly: We don’t know 
all the answers. Those who know 
least about the future talk most about 
it. Conversely those who know the 
most maintain an eloquent silence. 

And yet some facts need to be pro- 
claimed from the housetops. One 
rather neglected truth should be re- 
peated over and over. The recent 
rates for the Presbyterian Ministers’ 
Fund went into effect on January 1, 
1947. Some were raised at that time; 
some were lowered. But in the five- 
year period there has been no in- 
crease in costs. Costs have been soar- 
ing for almost everything but pro- 
tection is priced at the old figure. It 
would seem to still be a wonderful 
bargain. 

If there ever was a time when pa- 
triotism dictated thrift, this is the 
hour. For most clergymen insurance 
is the best form of planning for the 
future. The intelligent clergy can 
take care of protection needs and re- 
tirement income through a Fund pol- 
icy, and there is no more excellent 
way than an Ordinary Life contract 
with dividends accumulating. 

When it comes to wondering about 
the stability of institutions what bet- 
ter way in which to restore confidence 
than to remember that the Presbyter- 
ian Ministers’ Fund has been doing 
business for 235 years. A lot of revo- 
lutions and panics have happened 
during that time but the financial sta- 
bility of the Fund is a matter of uni- 
versal knowledge. 

Write for further details to 








THE PRESBYTERIAN 
MINISTERS’ FUND 
Main Office, 1805 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
(7 branch offices from coast to coast) 
An Interdenominational Life Insurance 
Company for All Protestant Ministers 


ALEXANDER MACKIE, President 
Please send me information about: 
[) Protection Retirement Income 
CO Family tncome { ] Juvenile Insurance 


Name 
Address 


Date of Birth 


"More than a Business — 
an Institution” 
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says: 
“I watched criminal forgers forging 
iron instead of checks, stick-up men 
raising scaffolding and joking about it, 
hoist guys hoisting lumber. A man 
who specialized in high explosives (for 
blasting safes and vaults) offered to 
mix the chemicals for laying tiles. He 
was hospitalized with calloused knees 
and chemical burns, but he laid a won- 
derful floor. A pickpocket designed a 
slug-proof collection box which rang a 
bell and set off a record that yelled, 
‘I've been robbed!’ Our decision not 
to use it dashed his spirits until he 
grew absorbed in designing the back- 
ground of our baptistry. . . . The clearly 
important part of the project is the re- 
sult in men’s rehabilitation. Eighty-five 
per cent of these convicts (who worked 
on the chapel) are as fully restored to 
2 normal living, holding jobs better than 
' they ever originally hoped for, as if 
+ the past had never been.”—Rev. A. R. 
+ Hyland in Guideposts. 
' God has work for all of us—even for 
| tax gatherers like Matthew, or for crim- 
inals like the builders of the Church of 
the Good Thief! 


January 27: 

Nicodemus, a Hesitant Follower 

Born Anew. When the cynical “intel- 
lectual” hears the words “born anew” 
he is liable to smile. He just doesn’t 
believe in that. It’s a silly idea to him! 
As silly as the idea of the steamship 
seemed to the old Englishman who 
' wrote a book to prove that steam could 
) never conquer sail on the Atlantic. He 
* worked it all out mathematically, prov- 
fing “beyond the shadow of a doubt” 
' that it just couldn’t happen. His book 
is still in a great college 
library; on the fly-leaf are written the 
words, “The book was brought to Amer- 
ica by the first steamship that ever 
crossed the Atlantic Ocean!” 
who are 
sinful, erring, blundering, questioning, 


preserved 


Those forever looking at 


hesitant humanity could learn a lot 
from that; this humanity has_ been 
changed! Christ’s ability to change 
lives is no more in doubt than is the 
presence of the steamship on the high 
seas; it has been done! There is plenty 
of evidence—if we would look in the 
right place. 

Why did not Nicodemus look at 
changed Peter and James and John if 
he really wanted to know how a man 
could be born again? Instead of argu- 
ing, why did he not study those who 
had been reborn? Instead of smiling, 
why doesn’t our modern cynic study 
those in whom Christ had done his 
work—in those like Jerry McAuley, the 
Bowery drunk who became head of the 
famous Water Street Mission in New 
York, where, once Christ had changed 


~to the architect. 
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MODEL OF THE BUILDING TO BE ERECTED 


THEY GAVE THE ARCHITECT THE 
WHOLE STORY 


The church shown in the model 
above may not look like a church to 
some people. But it is what the con- 
gregation of the Faith-Salem Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church of Jen- 
nings, £t. Louis, wanted. Before the 
architect, Frederick Dunn, was _ re- 
tained the congregation was asked by 
the pastor, Kurt Schmiechen, to write 
down everything each wanted in a new 
church. Next a tour of church build- 
ings of St. Louis was arranged. Here 
the members saw what was new, what 
was good and what was bad in some of 
the other structures. 


All this information was turned over 
One feature of this 
church as designed by the architect is 
that the north facade will be con- 
structed entirely of glass. 


This unusual design gives the church 
ail of the features requested at much 
less cost than the conventional church. 
him, he helped change thousands of 
other drunks back 


beings ? 


into decent human 
He might study any one of 
ten thousand modern converts of Chris- 
tianity, men in all walks of life, from 
fishermen to financiers, and find in them 
proof that men have been changed. 


“Our best advertisement,” runs a 
modern advertisement, “is a satisfied 
customer.” The best advertisement of 
Christianity is the fact that millions 
with the mind of Nicodemus have been 
changed into millions with the mind 
which was in Christ! 


February 3: 

A Pharisee and a Repentant Woman 

The First Stone. The 
business is a cold, calculating, grim, 
often fearful business; it deals in news, 
which includes human stupidity, blun- 
dering, sin, crime, and error. Many 
newspaper editors and reporters fall 
into the trap, unawares: they become 
panderers of sin to the public ear, and 


newspaper 


often. in their editorials, judges of 
their fellow men. 

One fine editor, who shall remain un- 
named, refuses to fall into this ancient 
and dishonorable trap. He keeps a lit- 
tle rock on his desk, which he calls “the 
first stone.” Whenever he sits down 
to write a news stcry or an editoriai, 
he picks up that stone, and says to him- 
self: “Don’t throw it!” 

A stone like that might be a good 
thing to keep on your desk, or on your 
mantle piece; you might cut into it these 
devastating words from John 8:7: “He 
that is without sin among you, let him 
cast the first stone.” 

February 10: 

The Decisions of Two Rich Men 

Three Alternatives. “You can do three 
things with your money. You can 
make it your enemy. Hate it. Look 
with distrust upon any who seem to 
have more than enough. Go off into 
the woods and wear old rags, drink 
water and eat stale bread. Others have 
done that. Or you can make money 
your master. Hoard it. Every penny 
not squeezed out by sheer necessity 
bury in the back yard. Or, you can 
make your money your friend. What 
money comes your way you can receive 
as a trust from God and make use of 
it as a good steward. You cannot serve 
God and money, but you can serve God 
with money. 

“George Frederick Watts painted a 
picture. It centers about the stretched- 
out figure of a dead king. There he is, 
cold and lifeless upon the marble slab. 
Beside him on the floor is his sword, 
symbol of a once mighty arm and of 
victories upon the battlefield. He never 
surrendered that sword in life! There, 
too, is his helmet, which had protected 
that noble brow from the weapons of 
every enemy but death. There are his 
spurs, his shield, the collection of king- 
ly jewels, his crown and scepter, all 
symbols of wealth and prestige and 
and Above the sheet- 
swathed figure the artist has lettered 
out three sentences: 

What I spent, I had; 
What I saved, I lost; 
What I gave, I have. 

“Those are the ultimate words that 
can be written over every life. Whet 
you do with your money is the me2sure 
of your faith, your love, your life. 
What does your money say about you 
now? What will your money say about 
ycu when you see him face to face?”— 
Harry Jaeger in The Evangelical 
Christian, May, 1950. 

Then there is the farmer who heard 
John Wesley preach. Said Wesley, “Get 
all you can.” “Fine,” said the farmer. 
“Save all you can.” “Great,” said the 
farmer. ‘Give all you can.” “Oh! A 
good sermon spoilt” said the farmer. 


power glory. 
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Fe cig 


Probably "ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


Value for the Money Today 


Look at what 


you receive... 


$150 a Month—and more 





It will cost.only $12 A YEAR (under 60) 


Now offered by the 52-year-old 


MINISTERS LIFE & $1 (with eligible application) 
CASUALTY UNION puts it into effect! 


This unusual offer is made to all pro- 
fessional religious workers—and_that 
includes ministers, seminary students, 
religious education directors—under 65 
years of age. 


The “Criterion” policy pamphlet 
gives you a long list of benefits. The 
most important ones include: $150 a 
month, up to 24 months, for disability 
by accident . . . $150 a month, up to 10 
weeks, extra if hospitalized by injuries 
. . . $5000 if you die by accident... 
$5000 for loss of two limbs or eyes 
by accident. 


What does it cost? Your first pay- 
ment is only $1—and it pays all costs 
for two months. After that, it’s only $3 
per quarter—$12 a year. ‘(f over 60, 
cost is $16 a year). 


After checking the policies issued by 
other reliable companies in the U. S. 
and in Canada, our survey showed that 
this is the lowest cost—the most for the 
money —the greatest value ever offered. 
The saving is possible because our se- 
lected type of policyholders, on occu- 
pational and moral grounds, are de- 
finitely preferred risks. See for your- 
self—send for the Criterion pamphlet. 


No salesman will be sent 
to call on you! 


Fei. 


I TMALGL@ §=6THE MINISTERS LIFE & CASUALTY UNION + 102 West Franklin Ave., Minneapolis 4, Minn. 
A KY-Vdle) us Without obligation, please send me the “Criterion” policy pamphlet. 

Injury - 

SEND Address 

COUPON 
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|SOME DOs AND DON'Ts FOR THE 





“BUILDING PROGRAM 





Organization tor the New 
Church Building 


by Elbert Mm EC avniien 4 


SOME DON’Ts 

Don’t appoint a “building commit- 
tee” at the beginning of a building en- 
terprise. 

Don’t assign to a board of trustees 
the task of leading the project. 

Before a “building committee” begins 
its work, a study of the needs and 
planning the program of needed church 
work is essential to a successful build- 
ing program. 

A building program must be con- 
sidered and directed as a means of spir- 
itual advance in the life of the congre- 
gation. 

SOME DOs 

A church building enterprise can in 
every way be successful only if there 
is a well directed organization for the 
work of study and program building 
in advance of securing an architect or 
having building plans considered. Each 
project requires specially prepared 
plans of organization and procedure. 

The “field of responsibility” should 
be studied and a statement of needs 
prepared, for the time being, without 
regard to possible plans of the building 
or preconceived notion of the church 
building plan or exterior design. The 
full task of the church should be con- 
sidered regardless of what amounts 
may finally be expended. 

The kind of organization here sug- 
gested makes it possible to enlist the 
services and talents of a large group. 
It avoids “hurting the feelings” of in- 
terested members of the congregation 
who might not be placed on a so-called 
“building committee.” The larger the 
group of workers engaged in the ad- 
vance movement, the greater the en- 
thusiasm and the understanding of the 
problems involved. The financial sup- 
port for the enterprise will be strength- 
ened as the entire congregation realizes 
what is needed and why. 

*Dr. Conover is the director of the Bureau of 
Church Building and Architecture of the National 
Council of Churches. -This article is condensed 
from a leaflet distributed by that council. The 
complete folder will be made available upon re- 


| quest made to the editorial office of ‘Church 
Management.” 


No member of the church should be 
denied some part in the highly impor- 
tant and very religious task of plan- 
ning and building the House of God. 

To initiate the enterprise, an inspi- 
rational meeting may be held, to be 
attended by all invited to enlist for 
committee work. A written statement 
of the duties and responsibilities of 
each committee and of the entire organ- 
ization should be presented to all. All 
items that will need attention may be 
noted, then assigned to the several 
committees. 

These suggestions are in extremely 
brief form. Each church should assem- 
ble a suitable plan of organization and 
list in detail the duties of all commit- 
tees, and a time schedule for their work. 


PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 

A—tThe church building council, or 
the forward movement council, in- 
cluding the members of all commit- 
tees. 

B—The executive board, seven or 
more members acting for the church 
as the church may direct. May be com- 
posed of the chairmen of the working 
committees and chairman of the council. 
The pastor to be ex-officio member of 
all committees. The chairmen of all 
committees may have an advisory rela- 
tion to the executive committee and 
should regularly report to it. 

C—The working committees (sub 
committees may be appointed in the 
work of these committees). 


1. The Survey Committee 

Conduct a religious census and com- 
munity survey. 

Make a thorough study of religious 
affiliations of the population of the “re- 
sponsibility field.” 

Locate on a map present membership 
and possible future constituents. 

Study public school locations and 
where possible, religious affiliations of 
pupils. 

Confer with utility companies and 
others regarding possible population 
trends. 
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Consider industrial and other situa- 
tions that may affect population move- 
ments. 

Study site and location. 


2. Committee on Worship and the 
Religious Arts 


Study trends and effective program | 


in worship and training in worship. 

Recommend facilities and arrange- 
ments for sanctuary, choir and auxil- 
iary rooms. 

The chapel. 

Children’s chapel. 

The organ. 

Study and recommend glass, decora- 
tion, color schemes, selection of pic- 


tures, woodwork, etc., for entire build- 


ing. 

Study exterior design. 

Confer with committee on Christian 
education. 


3. Committee on Christian Education 
See publications of the Division of 
Christian Education, 206 South Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois, and 
denominational agencies. 

Sub-divide for studies of Christian 
education for children, for youth, for 
young adults, adult Christian educa- 
tion, weekday and vacation church 
schools. 

Confer with committee on worship 
and the religious arts and with commit- 
tee on fellowship and recreation. Esti- 
mate, on basis of the survey commit- 
tee’s reports, future possible church 
school constituency. 

Present list of rooms and equipment 
required, characteristics of rooms, 
floor areas, ceiling heights, built-in fa- 
cilities, etc. 


4. Committee on Fellowship and 
Recreation 


Study plans for social and recrea- 
tional life of the church to be integ- 
rated with the work of Christian edu- 
cation and evangelism and the spiritual 
strengthening of the church. 

Consider moving pictures, games, 
summer and outdoor activities, dramat- 
ics and pageantry. 

Dining hall, kitchen, parlor, game | 
room and kitchenette facilities. 

Confer with denominational and in- 
terdenominational workers. 

List rooms, equipment needed, floor 
areas, ceiling heights, etc. 

5. Plans and Construction Committee 

Investigate and recommend architec- 
tural service. 

Investigate and recommend con- 
tractors. 

Study, in conference with architects, 
materials, mechanical equipment, etc., 
suitable for church work in the locality. 

As directed by the executive commit- 
tee, the congregation or the official | 
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church body, secure and exhibit tenta- 
tive plans and estimates of cost, have 
them revised, and when approved, se- 
cure construction drawings and specifi- 
cations. 

Secure erection of the building or any 
parts thereof. 

Check closely with finance and pro- 
motion committees, in addition to being 
guided by executive committee. 

One person to transmit all instruc- 
tions to the architect in writing, and 
through the architect, to the builders. 

Have sub-committee on landscaping. 

If desired, have sub-committee on me- 
chanical equipment, heating ventilation, 
lighting, etc. 

6. Committee on Finance and Promotion 

It may be well to appoint two com- 
mittees for the work herein described, 
a finance committee and a promotional 
and publicity committee. 

After careful study and planning, di- 
rect campaigns of promotion and fund- 
raising, as authorized by the executive 
committee. 

Enlist and train workers. 

Prepare publicity material. 

Arrange for newspaper publicity. 

Give special attention to religious 
values in connection with the promo- 
tional program. 

Seek to cultivate a religious interest 


on the part of the entire church, church - 


school and community. 

Help plan participation ‘in the build- 
ing program such as having young peo- 
ple gather rocks for a fireplace, “help 
plan symbolism to be used, etc. 

7. Committee on Women’s Interests 

Confer with committees on fellow- 
ship and recreation and Christian edu- 
cation. 

Recommend program of building and 
equipment for dining hall and kitchen 
facilities, parlors, work rooms, ete. 
Plan for good church housekeeping. 

8. Committee on Furnishings and 

Equipment 

Cooperate with committees on wor- 
ship, Christian education and fellowship 
and recreation. 

Investigate sources of supply, prices, 
samples, etc., of all furnishings and 
equipment. 

Cooperate closely with the architects. 

Perform work as assigned by the 
executive committee. 

9. Committee on Administration and 
Special Facilities 

This committee will recommend ade- 
quate church offices, pastors’ conference 
rooms, rooms for staff workers, and 
seek to guard against any desirable 
items being overlooked. 
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MODERN APPRAISAL OF AN OLD THESIS 





The Validity of the Tithe 


by eoies A. FitzGerald: 


OST divisions of the Christian 

Church seem to try to get 

their communicants to tithe 
their incomes for the support of the 
church; but aside from certain juris- 
dictions within the Roman Catholic 
Church which treat failure to tithe as 
mortal sin, it is doubtful that any one 
of them gets a very satisfactory re- 
sponse. An unwillingness to give un- 
conditionally as much as one-tenth of 
one’s income to the church is wide- 
spread and deep-seated. Given the sin- 
cerity of so large a proportion of 
church members, why should this be 
the case? Where does the responsibil- 
ity for it*lie? Probably, with the 
church officers who are concerned with 
raising money. They have not used a 
realistic approach to the problem of 
teaching the members of their congre- 
gations or denominations to adopt the 
practice. 

We see such slogans as “Ask the 
‘man who tithes,” but who is going to 
ask personal questions about one’s 
finances? And those are the only ones 
thet will help solve our problems. If 
we knew the circumstances of the man’s 
tithing, we might be able to find some 
help in our own case, and so it seems 
that the tither should make a frank 
statement of what he means by tithing. 

We read, “Tithing is not the way the 
church tries to get money out of its 
members, but the way God tries to get 
his grace into your [not our] hearts.” 
The sincerely unconvinced non-tither 
needs Biblical proof of the last part 
of that statement. As to the first part, 
it is an admission that the church lead- 
ers are on the defensive and adds to 
the suspicion that that is just what 
they are trying to do. 

We are asked to sign and keep in 
our Bible such pledges as this: “I will 
tithe—give at least one-tenth of the 
money I have to the work of Christ.” 
There are at least three evasions in 
that. First, if one gives more than 
one-tenth, it is no longer tithing. Sec- 
ond, it is vague as to where Christ’s 
done. Is it done anywhere 

in one’s own local church? 


work is 
else than 


*The author is Professor of Foreign Languages. 
University of South Carolina, Columbia, South 
Carolina, He has served for many years as an 
elder in the Presbyterian Church and has taught 
the adult Bible class in his local church for the 
past ten years. 


If so, why not give suggestions? Again, 
such a loosely worded statement sounds 
as if the promise were to give a tenth 
of one’s capital possessions. 

Such efforts to get church members 
to tithe are not likely to appeal to any 
large percentage of them. Regular and 
proportionate giving is a 
worthy practice for sincere church 
members to follow, but the present 
methods of trying to introduce it to 
additional members antagonize rather 
than attract possible future tithers. 
What is needed is a more realistic ap- 
proach to the problem. There are sev- 
eral questions and objections that arise 
in the minds of ordinary church mem- 
bers that have not been answered fully, 
clearly, or even frankly. 


systematic 


Does the Bible Require Tithing? 

Few make the flat statement that it 
does, but tithing is frequently called 
“seriptural”—which is not the same 
thing. Burnt offerings are scriptural, 
but they are no lohger required of wor- 
shipers. Some advocates of tithing 
lean heavily upon Malachi 3:8 to show 
that tithing is “scriptural’’: “Wherein 
have we robbed you? —In tithes and 
offerings.”” Much more is said about 
tithing in Deuteronomy and Leviticus, 
but the laws are far from clear. Some- 
times they refer to grain or fruits, and 
at others to livestock; but nowhere is 
there mention of tithing any other sort 
ef income. Furthermore, it seems that 
two tithes were required regularly, one 
for the Temple and one for the Levites, 
and that an additional one may have 
been levied every third year, for the 
poor. 

It may easily be observed that most 
of the Biblical reference to, and all the 
laws about, tithing are to be found in 
the Old Testament. There are very 
few references to it in the New Testa- 
ment, and neither Jesus nor any of his 
disciples gave any command concern- 
ing tithing. On the contrary, the Apos- 
tle Paul somewhat later bade the Cor- 
inthians (in connection with “the col- 
lection for the saints”), “let every one 
lay by him in store, as God hath pros- 
pered him” (I Corinthians 16:2). That 
is proportionate giving, and it is New 
Testament. 

The sum of all such points leads a 
majority of Christians to reject the tithe 
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+ what kind of income? 


» ceived, 
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as a requirement of salvation. They 
must be led into tithing, if at all, on 
some other basis. 

What Is a Tithe? 

Etymologically, of course, a tithe is 
a tenth, but words have a habit of ex- 
tending and even completely changing 
their meanings, and it seems quite pos- 
sible, as one reads the Old Testament, 
that the word “tithe” may not always 
be used with the specific meaning of 
“tenth,” but sometimes with the broad- 
er meaning of “offering.” 

But suppose one accepts the meaning 
as “tenth.” There still remains the 
question: “A tenth of what?” Does it 
mean “one-tenth of the money I have,” 
as one denomination is presenting it to 
its members now, or does it mean one- 
tenth of one’s income? If the latter, 
All moneys re- 
net income, or some sort of 
adjusted gross income? 

Certainly, “one tenth of the money 
I have” is nowhere demanded in the 


: Bible as a general principle. (Jesus on 
* occasion called for all, but never any 


' 
: 


‘ 


i 
& 
t 


* formal fraction, whatever the size.) It 


is easy to see why. After ten account- 
ing periods, there would be no practical 
working capital left. What the law in 
Deuteronomy says (14:22) is to tithe 
“all the increase of thy seed, that thy 
field bringeth forth year by year.” 
Leviticus mentions of the same kind 


i “the fruit of the tree” and adds “the 


; 


' the fertilizer as well. It 


tithe of the herd” (27:32). 

Now, the “increase” of Deuteronomy 
might seem to allow deduction of the 
seed put into the ground—and probably 
is not un- 


* reasonable to suppose that it even al- 


lowed the deduction of food, shelter, 
and clothing. Without these, there 
would be no workers and no “increase.” 
Furthermore, Deuteronomy (12: 6-7, 
17-18) even seems to say that a por- 
tion of the tithes and offerings could 
be used by the givers (that is, taken 
back), if offered at the proper place. 
To What May the Tithe Be Applied? 

Is the church member supposed to 
give his tithe (however it may be de- 
fined) entirely to his church, or may he 
divide it among various religious, chari- 
table, and educational institutions? In 
Moses’ day, the “church” attended to all 
“organized” charities; there were no 
community chests, no National Red 
Cross, no heart, cancer, or tuberculosis 
associations to seek part of the tithes 
that were required of the faithful. The 
people took their offerings to the Tem- 
ple, and there were no extra solicita- 
tions to disturb their meditations at 
home. 

Nowadays the church does relatively 
little charity work in its own name, 
although investigation would probably 
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Ministerial Oddities 


Selected by 
Thomas H. Warner 





On January 14, 1949, United Airlines 
said it planned to allow clergymen to 
ride on its planes at reduced rates. The 
members of the clergy would have to 
hold a card issued by the lines to cost 
$3.00 annually. The newspaper item 
was headed “Lure Sky Pilots to Sky.” 
The airline company later decided 
against the clergy tickets. 


bal * * 


Phillip D. Armour, the meat packer, de- 
plored the number of churches in small 
towns. When a village minister, with 
four churches at the crossroads, asked 
him for a donation, he said: “I don’t 
think corners in wheat and pork are in 
it with the way you fellows are trying 
to four-corner religion. How much is 
the debt on these churches all told? 
You say a thousand dollars would free 
them? I will give you that much if 
three of these fellows will resign and 
the churches will unite.” 


~ * * 


January, 1949, robed and masked men 
strode unheralded into a church service 
at Chattanooga, Tennessee, causing two 
women to faint and leaving the minis- 
ter speechless. There were about twen- 
ty of them. Before they left they 
handed the minister an envelope which 
he said contained a sizable cash con- 
tribution. They represented themselves 
as “Knights of the Ku Klux Klan.” The 
minister said that a deacon told him 
he knew where the church might get 
$1,000 for repainting and redecorating. 
“I told the board that the minute the 
church accepted anything from the 


show that most charity funds are sup- 
plied by church people. Perhaps the 
Church has lost both usefulness and 
prestige by allowing other organiza- 
tions to take over what might reason- 
ably be considered a part of its respon- 
sibility, but facts must be faced, and 
the Church has become so divided that 
it is not now in any position efficiently 
to care for the material needs of any 
but the very smallest communities. 
Therefore, there are surely very few 
church members who could in good con- 
science give their whole contribution to 
their own local church and refer the 
community chest and other drives to 
the church treasurer. 

Nevertheless, the work of the Church 
is of the utmost importance, and all sin- 
cere members should make their church 
pledges as large as they can—not as 
small as they think they can and still 
remain respectable. An active and effec- 
tive church would change social condi- 


Klan I would walk out,” said the min- 
ister. 
+ ” * 

The late Judge Benjamin B. Lindsey, 
of Denver, made a choice betweenfinan- 
cial aid from John D. Rockerfeller in a 
project for extending the juvenile court 
idea, and the support and friendship of 
social workers like Miss Jane Addams 
and others who informed him that they 
would not cooperate in his extension 
scheme if he was beholden in any way 
to Mr. Rockerfeller. It is said he had 
offered $1,000,000. Judge Lindsey pre- 
ferred to keep the goodwill of his col- 
leagues and forego the money. 

*” * +. 

Although not a church-goer, Peter M. 
Hurst, eighty-two-year-old retired car- 
penter, left $5,000 of his estate to three 
North Royalton, Ohio, churches, in his 
will. 

7 - * 

Mrs. Lillian Hanna Baldwin’s estate 
was estimated at $200,000 when it was 
admitted to probate. One-tenth of it 
was bequeathed to Mrs. Phillip Smead 
Bird, widow of Dr. Bird, who was min- 
ister of the Church of the Covenant, 
Cleveland. 

~ * am 

From her pew in the ancient parish 
church of St. Peter, Combe Martin, Eng- 
land, eighty-three-year-old Mrs. Caro- 
line Andrew beamed happily upon her 
own memorial, as a former rector un- 
veiled and dedicated a $300 stained 
glass window which she had had erected 
in the south wall to perpetuate her 
name. 
tions so that some of the organizations 
in the chest group would be called upon 
for fewer services than they now are. 


How Does Tithing Fit in With the New 
Testament Teaching of Stewardship? 


A steward is one who manages prop- 
erty belonging to some one else. Stew- 
ardship denotes responsibility for what 
another entrusts to our care. If we are 
stewards of God at all, we are handling 
property none of which is our own. The 
idea that we should turn over to the 
Lord’s use merely a measured tenth 
seems to be fundamentally at variance 
with our complete dependence upon 
him. The same would be true of any 
other fraction, however large or small. 

But material property is not the only 
thing we hold to be cultivated for the 
Lord; he has also entrusted to us time 
and talents for our use in his service. 
All of us have the same amount of time, 
theoretically, but very different amounts 
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of ability and material possessions, and | 
the Lord clearly expects returns on | 
what he has entrusted to us in varying 
amounts, depending upon circumstances 
—as the parable of the talents teaches. 

There is a tendency to consider money 
entirely apart from our other holdings. 
Church officers call for a tenth of one’s 
income, but make no specific demand 
regarding time and talents. Those who 
use all of their talents and a generous 
proportion of their time in church work 
can seldom get credit for these against 
their assessment of a tithe. Perhaps 
many industrious church school workers 
give as much as one-seventh, or even 
one-fifth, of a normal work week di- 
rectly to the church. Of course, it must 
come out of recreation time if one is 
employed full time at making a living. 
And very often one’s daily job fails to 
make use of all one’s talents; thus one 
may sometimes use more of his talents 
in church work than in making a living. 
This, of course, cannot be measured in 
tithes, but it should be taken into con- 
sideration by the administrators of the 
local church set-up. 

If some of the efficient church work- 
ers were to spend their spare time and 
use their talents in gainful occupations 
instead of doing church work, they 
could increase their personal incomes. 
Of course, the church would suffer 
greatly from the loss of their talents 
and time, but still a tithe would satisfy 
the traditional contribution demands. 
Other members have little talent for 
church work but great talent for acquir- 
ing material possessions. It seems rea- 
sonable that God should expect much 
more than a tithe of their incomes in 
lieu of the lack of other service. Their 
talents could thus be transmuted into 
the kinds which the church needs 
through those who are willing to reduce 
their potential earning power by giving 
generously of their time holdings to 
church work. 

The tithing of money should be in- 
tegrated with other phases of service 
into the whole idea of stewardship— 
not considered separately—and work- 
ers should get credit on the ledger for 
all they do. Generally, however, it is 
the workers who give the money too. 


Is “Tithing” Proportional Giving? 

The main point made by many of 
those who advocate tithing is “propor- 
tionate giving,” and perhaps the tithe 
is mentioned chiefly to avoid compli- 
cated explanation. But the concept of 
the tithe is not a unique one. Different 
persons have different ideas concerning 
it. Perhaps 20 to 25 per cent of the 
members of a fairly well-to-do congre- 
gation now claim to be tithers, but 
what do they mean by tithing? Also, 
how do their economic situations com- 
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pare with those of the non-tithers? Do 
they “tithe” because they can “afford” 
it? Until the idea of a “tithe” is more 
clearly defined and a reasonable inter- 
pretation of it is more generally ac- 
cepted, it will continue to be difficult 
to get any large proportion of Protes- 
tant church members to tithe. 

It is idle to try to convince many men 
in the low-income brackets who have 
growing families that they should give 
the same proportion of their gross in- 
come as the higher salaried man, or 
the successful professional man, who 
can take his tithe out of his luxuries 
rather than out of necessities. Further- 
more, it is naive, to say the least, to 
consider the pay check of the wage- 
earner or the salaried employee as all 
“increase,” and it is manifestly unfair 
to require one-tenth of his gross income 
while allowing the business man to 
tithe his net profits. 

Much could be gained for God’s King- 
dom by the Church if its leaders would 
begin to talk of tithing in definite and 
reasonable terms instead of in general 
and discriminatory terms. The Federal 
Government does not assess the income 
tax on gross receipts, but allows deduc- 
tions of various kinds before figuring 
the tax. Those who are rearing fami- 
lies, or who have much health expense, 
are allowed further deductions. Thus 
income tax payers are really paying 
proportionately —“as the Lord hath 
prospered them.” Surely the Church 
should be no less fair than the Govern- 
ment. 

Proportionate giving to the Church 
should take into account talents and 
time as well as money, and in the latter 
case not only the amount of one’s sal- 
ary or weekly wage, but also the ex- 
penses necessary to carrying on one’s 
work. These vary widely, to be sure, 
but salaried men and wage-earners 
have them as well as merchants, even if 
they are of different kinds and amounts. 

With the ancient Hebrews, the giving 
of their tithes and heave offerings was 
an act of worship and discipline. It 
should be as much so for the modern 
Christian. But treating wage-earners 
and salaried employees of the twentieth 
century as if their economic status were 
the same as that of the farmers and 
shepherds who lived in the days of 
Moses is simply delaying the time when 
a satisfactory number of them may be 
won over to this phase of worship and 
discipline. 

If this matter of church giving were 
discussed openly and frankly, perhaps 
a reasonable idea of “tithe” could be 
adopted generally, and more church 
members be won over to proportionate 
giving, possibly even to a sacrificial 
proportion if it were based on an ad- 
justed income and made equitable for 
all. 
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Productive Pastures 
by Moline Di We Keke 








SERMON STARTERS 
A. Reviving the Dead 
Scripture: Ezekiel, Chapter 37 

NTRODUCTION: It takes more 
| than energy, vitality, vigor and vir- 

ility to be a living Christian. It 
tukes more than good food, goed cli- 
mate, good company or good intentions 
for a man to live as God has designed 
that he should live. A man may have 
all of these things and, in addition to 
them he may have a good education 
and a good reputation and yet—in re- 
lation to God and the ultimate values 
and issues of life—he may be as good 
as dead. 

The men who in the vision of Ezekiel 
were likened to dry bones were alive 
but in a profouader sense they were 
dead. Their very life was a living 
death and not—as for the Christian it 
should be—a dying life. 

THESIS: It is the promise of God— 
a promise made clear by the prophet— 
that these men, the living dead, may 
have imparted to them a _ revitalized 
life, a spiritual resurrection. Such, in- 
deed, is the glory and the grace of the 
Christian Evangel. This is the genius 
of genuine religion, the result of which 
is a filial relationship with God, our 
Father, and a fraternal relationship 
with man, our brother. 

VY. 21: The new life will be one of 
new relationships. 

V. 22: The new life will be one of: 

1. Purity 

2. Holiness 

3. Loving obedience 
The new life will be: 

. Peaceful 

2. Fruitful 

V. 27: The new life will be rewarded 
and crowned with divine fellowship, 
sonship and blessing. 

Varieties of Church Members 

“T am preparing an address on ‘Vari- 
eties of Church Members’,” writes a 
reader. “What would you say are the 
most common varieties?” It is a good 
question, a real and relevant question. 
And it merits consideration both in 
prayer and in the pulpit. 

INTRODUCTION: All true Chris- 
tians are church members, but not all 
church members are Christians. The 
New Testament knows nothing about 


isolated, unrelated Christians. Chris- 


tian people are living cells within the | 


mystical body of which the living Christ 
is the head. They live both by faith 
and fellowship. Pride, not virtue, 
prompts a man or woman to say, “I am 
a Christian, but I do not belong to a 
church.” Having studied such people 
over a goodly number of years I am 
convinced that the majority are both 
insincere and dishonest. 
is true, are both honest and sincere. 
They have been driven from their pews 
for the same reason that some of our 
best preachers have been driven from 
their pulpits, namely, because of the 
pettiness of church leaders and offi- 
cials. But, on the whole, my thesis is 
sustained both by history and experi- 
ence. 
keens professing Christians from fel- 
lowship in and with the community and 


communion of the living church. The | 
warning printed in bold letters on my | 


clergy certificate is applicable to many 
professing Christians: 


and the Branches) * * * 


In most Protestant churches of any | 


considerable size there are no less then 

1. Those who like to recline. They 
are the ecclesiastical loungers. They 
are spectators but not participants. 
The extent of their churchmanship be- 
gins and ends with an annual contri- 
bution, usually pitifully small, and an 
occasional visit to the sanctuary. To 
use the language of the court room they 
are witnesses of but not at the trial. 
As Dean Inge put it once, they have 
been inoculated with small doses of 
Christianity end have become immune 
to the real thing. 

2. Those who like to shine. They 
will serve as leaders but not as learn- 
ers. They will sing only when given 
solo parts. They will perform, but only 
in a spotlight. They have never learned 
teamwork. 


3. Those who like to whine. Dr. John | 
Timothy Stone once wrote a most inter- | 
esting paper dealing with disgruntled | 
Like toothache they | 
Both Frederick | 


church members. 
are all but universal. 
K. Stamm’s /f This Be Religion, and 


Canon W. H. Elliott’s recent and re- | 


vealing autobiography entitled, Undis- 
covered Ends, deal with the perils of 
pettiness and the wrongs done by whin- 
ers. The cause of Christ in general 


A minority, it | 


It is pride, not virtue, which | 


“Not Good If | 
Detached.” (Cp, the parable of the Vine | 
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and the local congregation in particular 
have no enemies quite so dangerous as 
the ecclesiastical termite. 


4. Those who always decline. If 
there are members who like to shine— 
even though they are devoid of much, 
if any, native luminosity—there are 
others who, though talented and fully 
capable, have a fear of assuming posi- 
tions of leadership. They are good peo- 
ple, many of them, and may be counted 
upon to serve well within the ranks, 
but the church is all the poorer because 
of their shyness and reluctance. Their 
native talents and manifest abilities are 
hidden under a bushel. As a conse- 
quence some of our potentially best 
teachers are not teaching and many 
men and women whose personalities 
and training qualify them for positions 
of creative leadership are not to be 
found in those positions. 


5. Finally, there are those who like 
to work. They are quietly eager to 
find opportunity, share responsibility 
and offer their time and talent as God 
directs them. Through such men and 
women service becomes sacramental. 
And of such is the Kingdom of Heaven. 


Conclusion: The conclusion is ob- 
vious. It is to woo and win mem- 
bers of the first four categories and 
have them become consecrated and 
happy members of the fourth. 


POETIC WINDOWS 


An Intellectual Thing 
But vain the sword and vain the bow, 
They never can work War’s overthrow. 
The hermit’s prayer and the widow’s 
tear 
Alone can free the world from fear. 


For a tear is an intellectual thing. 
And a sigh is the sword of an angel 


king, 
And the bitter groan of the martyr’s 
woe, 
Is an arrow frem the Almighty’s bow. 
—William Blake 


Love-Filled 


With love 
She filled the day * * * 
Who crossed her path felt they 
Had seen the breaking of the dawn 
In gold. 

—-Elizabeth Humphries 


Silence 


Down through the starry intervals, 

Upon this weary laden world, 

How soft the soul of silence falls! 

How deep the spell wherewith she 
thralls, 

How wide her mantle is unfurled. 


Of all our leving Father’s gifts, 

I often wonder which is best, 

And cry: Dear God, the one that lifts 
Our soul from weariness to rest, 
The rest of silence, that is best. 


Mary Clemmer 


SELECTED PROSE 


Ministers, Stewards and Mysteries 

One Sunday, in Sunday school, I was 
doing my best to explain the collect 
for the fourth Sunday in Advent, where 
the prayer is for “the ministers and 
stewards of thy mysteries.” Who, I 
asked the boys, were those “ministers 
and stewards”? A hand went up at 
once, followed by the answer—‘People 
like you, sir.” To that I could only 
admit—“‘Well, yes, in a way.” Then 
other hands shot up and we agreed that 
clergy and teachers were those “stew- 
ards.” “But what,” I went on, “are 
the mysteries?” A quick answer laid 
me flat. “Please, sir, we are.” How 
devastatingly logical and how pro- 
foundly true! 


What He Left Behind 


A bad tempered old man had made 
himself very difficult in a crowded 
railway carriage, fussing over his bun- 
dles and parcels, complaining of the 
window up or the window down. At 
last he got out, collected all his lug- 
gage, and demanded of the patient 
people in the carriage whether he had 
left anything behind. “Yes, you have,” 
suddenly said a little old woman in the 
corner. “What?” he asked resentfully, 
with another quick look round. “You 
have left behind you a very bad im- 
pression!” — W. H. Elliott in Undis- 
covered Ends 


Instinctive Belief 


Whatever the intellectual doubt a 
man has about either the existence of 
a deity, the existence of a benignant 
deity, or about the validity of the 
Christian doctrine, he cannot escape his 
inheritance of faith. In moments of 
exaltation he will still feel grateful to 
the Unknown: in moments of terror or 
despair he will still call upon his 
Maker for aid. Said a Bible-smasher 
in Hyde Park, “Look at me! I’m a 
h’atheist, and I’m ’appy, thank Gawd!” 
Few rational beings escape the effect 
of what Arthur Balfour called “the 
inevitable beliefs.” If the heart has its 
reasons that reason cannot know, the 
soul no less.—Clifford Brocks in Tav- 
ern Talks 


Religion and Fun 

He who hes confidence in himself can 
afford to laugh at himself. He who has 
confidence in his religious values equal- 
ly can afford to be gay about them, be- 
cause he is fundamentally happy within 
them. When it comes to sheer gaiety, 
springing from a fully joyous heart and 
tinged by no bitterness, the religious 
person has a striking advantage over 
the irreligicus. Compare, for example, 
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the ebullience and lightheartedness of 
a Methodist conference, without bene- 
fit of highballs, with the forced witti- 
cism heard at a Saturday night binge 
of the leftist intelligentsia. (I speak 
with knowledge: I have frequented 
both.) Who has real fun? He who has 
joy in his heart; and that is he who 
has religion there. * * * 

A gentleman was one of a party of 
tourists who were being shown around 
one of the old English cathedrals. 
Their guide was the verger: one of 
those grand old men who apparently 
had been born just about the time that 
the building’s foundation were laid, 
and who had been growing up with it 
ever since. Proudly the old gentle- 
man led the visitors through the struc- 
ture. He dated its every wall and 
transept and bay and spire, and well- 
nigh every pane of glass in the great 
windows. He recited the heroic deeds 
of the knights of old, whose effigies lay 
graven in stone upon their tombs. He 
pointed to the battle flags hanging 
dusty and tattered from the arches, 
and spoke of the wars of long ago. 

At last he brought the party up to 
the chancel railing. Now this was one 
of those old-fashioned railings, with 
the entry marked on either side by a 
large, round, wooden knob. Before one 
of these knobs the verger paused, and 
portentously cleared his throat. “Now, 
ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “I want 
you to notice this here post. This here 
post, ladies and gentlemen, is most im- 
portant. This here post, ladies and 
gentlemen, already has been confirmed 
by two nearsighted bishops.” 

The bishops then, being nearsighted, 
had wasted divine unction on dead 
lumber. So also has the church, when- 
ever it has made its negations an end 
in themselves instead of a means to- 
ward the greater good. But equally 
has nearsightedness afflicted those who 
from outside have shared in the error 
of confusing lifeless wood with hu- 
man value, and who therefore have 
concluded that the church contains 
nothing but lumberheads. Let them cor- 
rect their vision, as of course the bish- 
ops and all we churchmen should too. 
Let all of us know that God made us 
to laugh when things are funny. Then, 
instead of frowning both ways, we can 
rejoice in fun and games together.— 
George Hedley in The Superstitions of 
the Irreligious 


A Woman of Genius 


Women of genius are few. If there 
have been some female stars in science, 
medicine or the plastic arts, I must be 
forgiven if I ignore them here, where 
I pursue only the idea of genius ex- 
pressed in the word, and in action aris- 
ing from the power of the word. Re- 


ducing then, for purposes of conven- 
ience, our discussion of genius in wom- 
en to her power in and because of 
words—which is the expressive to 
reach the inexpressive—and searching 
for examples of it we find very few. 
We know or can argue the reasons— 
but there is not space to dispute them 
here. The dying Europe is thick in- 
crustated with the glories of male in- 





telligence and may presently vanish be- | 


fore woman has had time or chance to 
make her possible impression on the 
superb, doomed effort —that is clear 
enough. But, before catastrophe cracks 
in all our dreaming faces, let us enu- 
merate our precious things and people. 
Let us say our personal ways, I say, 
with great regret, that within the two 
thousand or so years that my very 
poorly trained vision 
genius has hardly ever flowered in a 
woman. 


can take in, | 


We can jump back beyond | 


those two thousand years and boast of | 


Sappho. 
rumors of her—and in any case we 
have to wait for a woman to match 
her until England and the nineteenth 
century. It is strange; all the vari- 


But we have only fragments, | 


able, definable furies, styles and free- | 
doms could pass over Europe—we could | 


have Virgil, Lucretius, Dante, 


Ron- | 


sard, Shakespeare, Racine, Madame de | 


LaFayette and Miss Jane Austin—but 
there was still no tracking down of a 
woman who could be called genius until 
Emily Bronte’s burning shadow flung 
out. Not as broken, not as indefinable 
as Sappho’s, but strangely sympathetic 
to her legend, and just as unsatisfac- 
tory. And they are the only female 
geniuses of her recorded literature. 
But, for our consolation, there have 
been women who, had they not been 
too large and too much perplexed by 
the old dilemma of being women, might 
have been almost as immeasurably 
great. However, the trouble about 
genius, if we must define it—and here, 


in relation to Teresa of Avila, we must | 
must be no | 


try to—is that there 
“almost” about its quality. Sappho 
and Emily Bronte were both lucky in 
the shortness and veiledness of their 
lives. We know nothing about either of 
them—and each has been able to in- 
form us nevertheless of her immortal- 
ity. That is wonderful—that is, in 
fact, what it is to be a great poet. 

Now we must face my complicated 
exception. Teresa of Avila was not a 
great poet. But she was a formidable 
writer of prose. Indeed, in certain dif- 
ficult passages of expression, passages 
luminously great * * * we hear a great 
poet who had to be used in another 
field of genius. Even so, her prose, for 
all its marvelous accidental beauties, 
does not qua writing, entitle her to be 
called “genius” any more than would 
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the writings of Catherine of Siena, 
brilliant as they were, entitle her to 
the word genius in literature. But 
these two women were geniuses in their 
lives—and our only reason for being 
sure of that is that we can read their 
records, their thoughts, their reasons; 
we can get their apologia for their 
extraordinary conduct of life from 
their own vibrating words. Teresa, 
who could have been, was that her im- 
pulse, a literary genius, was in fact a 
woman of genius who had other than 
literary business, and who used words, 
which were indeed her easy slaves, 
only for purposes which had nothing to 
do with literature, but solely with God. 
(God, if I may say so without disre- 
spect, was very lucky in his random, 
gifted Teresa)—Kate O’Brien 
in Teresa of Avila; Sheed and Ward; 
$2 


pe. 


Our Patrimony 


Men who regret the past (that is, 
nearly all men who know what the past 
was), will perpetually strive in spirit if 
not in action to restore the lost thing 
even as it was, even in its particular 
ornaments and adjuncts, though it is 
hopeless, as we all know, it is not there- 
fore futile, for if the attempt were not 
made the surrender would mean that 
the spirit of man had accepted the 
challenge of time, and if the spirit of 


| man were to accept the challenge of 
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time it would have abdicated: it would 
have lost its sovereignty. No, we do not 
restore the past because we cannot; but 
by a desperate effort to restore it we 
maintain the continuity of life. See how 
abject, how despicable, are all things 
which boast that they are wholly new; 
that they owe nothing to tradition. See 
how lacking they are in sap. How taste- 
less and often how insane. Hilaire Bel- 
lec in Places; Sheed and Ward 


The Lord of All Life 

In this country the danger that con- 
fronts us lies in the direction of the 
complete autonomy not so much of a 
political ethic as of an economic ethic. 
There still a surprisingly large 
number of Christians who hold the 
view that the church has nothing to do 
with the economic order, that its func- 
tions are purely spiritual, that it 
should speak to men about God and 
prayer and faith, comfort them in their 
sorrows, provide them with resources 
for life and for character, but not 
concern itself with labor-management 


are 


| relationships, or wage levels, or collec- 


tive bargaining, or the great burning 
issues of our day, on which hinges the 
future of our civilization, the issue be- 
tween Communism and Capitalism. But 
the church, if it is to be true to its 
mission, can no more abdicate from the 


economic than from the political sphere. 
Its function is primarily spiritual but 
not solely spiritual, and not spiritual 
only in the otherworldly sense. The 
houses men live in, the places where 
they work, the schools their children 
attend, the economic order which con- 
ditions their lives—ought not these to 
be the concern of the church? To have 
your own house governed honestly, to 
have it kept clean and wholesome, is a 
Christian duty. To see to it that your 
city and your country are honestly gov- 
erned, and kept clean and wholesome, 
is a Christian duty too. 

This is the teaching of the New 
Testament. It visualizes Christ as 
supreme in public as well as in private 
life. All the provinces of life are prov- 
inces in which his authority is to be 
recognized and his will obeyed. As 
Studdert-Kennedy put it, “He is lord 
of the mill as of the minister, and as 
much concerned with the counting 
house as he is with the cathedral.” The 
church is guilty of dereliction of duty 
if it does not actively concern itself 
with all the interests and occupations 
of men, and in politics and economics 
Christians should be found serving and 
honoring him.—Robert J. McCracken 
in Questions People Ask; Harper and 
Brothers 


BOOKISH BREVITIES 


When, several years ago, the com- 
paratively youthful Scotsman, Robert 
James McCracken, accepted a call to 
become minister of Riverside Church, 
New York, there was much speculation 
concerning the fate of a man who 
would venture to become successor tu 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. Of course, 
no genius, in whatever field he mav 
work, is ever succeeded in the sense 
that his individual genius, often so 
solitary and unique, is prolongated by 
another. Nevertheless, the choice ef 
Dr. McCracken as Dr. Fosdick’s suc- 
cessor was a most happy one. By vir- 
tue of his own gifts and grace Dr. Me- 
Cracken is taking his place among the 
peers of the American pulpit, and it is 
with appreciation and. enthusiasm that 
we welcome his first volume of sermons, 
The Questions People Ask. The thought 
is provocative, the illustrations aptly 
chosen and the applications relevant 
and revealing (Harpers; $2.50) * * * 
The Superstitions of the Irreligious, by 
George Hedley, chaplain of Miss Col- 
lege, Oakland, is a splendid piece of 
apologetic. It is profound, logical and 
hard-hitting. There are no supersti- 
tions quite as superstitious as are those 
of the professedly irreligious—especial- 
ly of those unwise wise birds who boast 
of having surrendered their belief in 
the basic fundamentals of Christian 
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Why have they done this? 
ideas that 


doctrine. 
Because of the erroneous 


religion is an escape-mechanism; that | 


it is necessarily at odds with reason; 
that Christian idealism is impractical; 
that Christian values can be achieved 


| 


without, or in isolation from, Chris- | 


tian faith; or that religious people are 
inhibited and gloomy. 


I commend this | 


book as an intellectual stimulus and a | 


spiritual tonic. (Macmillan; 
* * * The observations of a quarter of 


$2.50) | 


a century as a medical practitioner— | 
and a very successful practitioner—lie 
behind the writing of How to Keep Fit | 


Without Exercise, by Peter J. Stein- 
chron. The eminent doctor does not 
minimize the value of exercise, even 
strenuous exercise, for the young. What 
he insists upon is the foolishness of 
strennous exercise during and follow- 
ing middle age. For the professional 
man or woman rest, he says, should be- 
gin at forty. After forty the most 
important factors 
longevity and happiness are not vari- 
eties of muscle mauling but, rather, 
relaxation and contemplation. Of 
course, some exercise is essential, but 
it should be mild and un-selfconscious. 
And this means that the flower garden 
and potato patch are better for health 
than the golf course or the tennis court. 


contributing to | 


You wil! read this book—and laugh. | 
But it will be wise laughter (Wilfred | 


Funk, Inc.; $2.95). 


ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 
FINANCE NEW STUDY OF 
RURAL CHURCH 
Columbia, Missouri—The Rockefeller 
Foundation has made a $51,245 grant 
to the University of Missouri here to 
finance a four-year scientific study of 
the rural church as a social institution 
in this state, Dr. Frederick A. Middle- 
bush, university president, announced. 
The study is to be conducted by the 
university’s department of rural soci- 
ology under the supervision of a tech- 
nical committee headed by Dr. C. E. 
Lively, chairman of the department of 
rural sociology and director of the uni- 
versity’s Institute for Research in the 
Social Sciences. 
“There has not been an important 
scientific study made of the rural 


church as a social institution anywhere | 


in the United States within the past 
20 years,” Dr. Lively said—RNS 
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Hymnal well publicized will attract and hold by virtue of its musical richness and spiritual reach. 


MAIL COUPON BELOW TODAY! 


YES, our church will surely want the hymnal widely known as ‘‘the best hymnal 
for any church'’ and gladly take advantage of your famous free offer of sample 


copy of The Service Hymnal and ‘‘Finance Plans’’ 


folder without obligation. The 


following information is freely given and the book will be considered by our church. 


1 am () Pastor, ( ) Superintendent, or__ 


anenestrncageemsinancnmnteteceitepacestciidap a Iai anittiithetlnetncilaliginceckisipidndiencthes 


Our total membership_______»_-_ Wee expect to buy new hymnals (Date)_ 





Our Pastor is___.— 


~ Name and address 





Our Sunday Schoo! Supt..——____ 


Sena eee. 


My name and address. 


“Name and address 





OPE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


5709-A2 WEST LAKE STREET 


CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 





CORRESPONDENCE NOTES and 
ENVELOPES 


Boxed — 24 sheets and 24 envelopes 
Each sheet has a photograph of 
YOUR CHURCH, and a high grade 
correspondence paper is used. 
Very easily sold for $1.00 per box. 
Here is a way to raise money for 
your church group - easily and with 
dignity. 
This item is a good seller the year 
round. 

Samples and prices on request. 


SPALDING PUBLISHERS 
754 E. 76th St. CHICAGO 19, ILL. 
Telephone: STewart 3-7230 





STAGE EQUIPMENT 


THEATRE EQUIPMENT CO. 
108 WEST 46th STREET NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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CONTINUE THE FAMILY CHURCH 





A Father-and-Son Church- 


by Ralph A ‘Fallon 


HEN the sons of the Brethren 
W anit of South Waterloo, 
Iowa, come home from college 
with their new wives they don’t need 
to hunt for a job. Thirty-six father- 
and-son partnerships are in full swing 
in this one community and the son or 
son-in-law begins at once to work for 
himself, own farm 
business. 
The fathers build a new home for 


to manage his 


| their junior partner alongside the old 


farm house, or, as in twenty cases the 
older folk have built a house for them- 
selves near the open-country church 
and moved off the farm to turn the 
place over to their sons. 

One Sunday school class of young 
married couples has fifty members, an- 
other has seventy. The family pews 
contain not simply one family, but 
father, son and grandfather. 

This is a modern rural community 
of one entire township, with only one 
The consolidated school 
with its homes for the teachers is 
across the road from the large brick 
church. For nineteen years Iowa State 
College has awarded this church of 
475 members a “Certificate of Merit” 
for “rural community service.” 

When the first Brethren family came 
here in 1856 in a covered wagon with 
their household necessities including 
a spinning wheel, iron kettle and some 
chests, they cut and sawed the lumber 
and built their new home. The next 
family made their way from the depot 

*Reprinted from “A Gospel of the Soul” by 
Ralph A. Felton. Published by the Department 
of the Rural Church, Drew Theological Seminary 
Madison, New Jersey. The paper bound book will 
be malied to any reader making request of the 


author at the address given at the price of forty 
cents 


The South Waterloo Church of 


| the Brethren has twenty rooms 
| and 475 members. 


For nineteen 
years lowa State College of Agri- 


| eulture has awarded it a “Certifi- 
cate of Merit” for “rural com- 
munity service.” 


on foot over the raw prairie, he carry- 
ing the luggage and she carrying their 
eighteen-month-old daughter. By the 
time eleven members had arrived they 
organized a church, rotating the serv- 
ices around in the different homes. 
When the crowd became larger they 
met on successive Sundays in the four 
school houses. New barns were dedi- 
cated by “Love- Feasts.” Religion and 
farming were interrelated. They spent 
three years, from 1867 to 1869, build- 
ing their first church. In 1913 they 
built their present large brick building, 
said by some to be the best-equipped 
rural church in Iowa. Agriculture 
and religion has been a large part of 
the entire life of this community. One 
lazy farmer who had just moved in 
said of his neighbors, “All the people 
care for here is to farm and go to 
church.” 

These Brethren from Pennsylvania 
with a common background and sturdy 
character were able to work collectively 
as well as individually. At corn pick- 
ing time the early settlers picked their 
corn together. In 1873 they organized 
a Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company with the pastor as the first 
president. This company now covers 
sixteen million dollars worth of prop- 
erty throughout Black Hawk County. 

In 1900 some sixty farmers organ- 
ized a local telephone company and 
built their own lines. 

The church is at the center of the 
entire life of their community. The 
presidents of the Farm Bureau, of the 
Garden Club, of the Breeders Asso- 
ciation, the Four-H Clubs and the 
W.C.T.U. are usually chosen from ac- 
tive members of this church. 


Oe ae A 
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A community literary society was 
organized in 1908 and for seven years for changing 


it promoted the centralization of 
schools. In 1915 the ten schools 

of the township were consolidated ROOM USES 
with four high school years added. | 
This school, located at the center of 
the township across the road from 
the church, has turned out over five 
hundred high school graduates. A 
pell of the community shows that 104 
persons have attended a Brethren Col- 
lege, thirty attended state colleges, 
twelve did post graduate work, ten be- 
came nurses, nineteen became minis- 
ters and eight went to the ends of the 
earth as missionaries. 


In many communities when the | MORE seating capacity 


farms become mechanized they become 


larger which means fewer families in MORE leg comfort ® 


the community. The new tractors have 


no children to send to Sunday school. MORE | ° j pee mene nena 

The young people in many places are exclusive features buildings . . . convert 

“tractored out” of the community.t any room into a bon- 
The South Waterloo farmers know | MORE strength and rigidity < cehe cae 

that in order to have a rural church 

they must have people, and in order to MORE for your money & 

have pecple they must have land, and 

without land they would soon find 

themselves without people. As _ they 

have mechanized their farms, they 





Send for folder with complete specifications. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2724 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 7, Wis. 





The father-andson aercements, pro, MabMiMedUGSOD SCT FIG TNT TTS ToT OTN TOS TS 


vide jobs for all. : 
One of the men has three sons, each 
of whom he takes in partnership with P : 
him as they become of age. The eldest nf} ze J ; au. 
is responsible for all the machinery. “vit 
He does all the custom work—bailing, ees + ° ° gy 
combining and corn picking. The sec- Je Ph j | adel ph | a 


ond son does nothing but field work on 


the home places. The youngest son : 
cares for the livestock. They have F ( 4 U R ¢ H 


520 acres of land, 30 head of registered 


Brewn Swiss and feed several hundred 
head of hogs a year. They have one ( A R PETS e 
farm account, pay themselves out of : D4 7 


this account, and all have separate ac- 
counts in another bank. The cldest 


boy is married and has a fine home. G 
The second son is soon to be married Onitd Investment 
and the father is remodeling a house 

for him. The father is building the 
houses on the land so that the farm 
can be divided into three parts when 
the parents are gone. The high cost 
of modern farm machinery and of live- 
stock would make it impossible for any ‘ ‘ 
one of the sons alene, without the ‘ath- ven by a mill with a 105-year- 
er’s help, to get started in mechanized old tradition of quality. 


ermine ' = an iveatock as : 
farming with pure>red livestock as , %* Write for name and address of our 
dealer nearest you. He will submit 

On the question of farm mechanization, per ? samples and prices without obligation. 
haps some comparative figures on specific types of 
equipment will best indicate the provress that has 
been made in the ten-year period between 1949 
and 1950. Tractors on farms have increased from 
1,545,00° to 3,825,000; grain combines have in- 
creased from 190,000 to 650,000; mechanical corn 
pickers have increased from 110,009 to 410,000- 
milking machines have increased from 175,000 to P 4 | L A D E L P H | A C A a p ET C 0 Aliegheny Ave. & C % 
710,000; and farm motor trucks from 1,047,000 ’ Philadelphia 34, Pa 


to 2,200,000 


Wearing qualities are excep- 
tional, styling is appropriate 
and costs are moderate. Fig- 
ured Wilton and plain and 
Moresque velvet carpets, wo- 








CHURCH 


a three young families are now 
| doing. 


Another father paid his son wages 
| for three years after he returned from 
the College of Agriculture. With his 
| wages the son bought a one-third in- 
terest in the livestock. They feed about 
| 200 cattle and 800 hogs. The father 
| pays all the hired help and owns all 
the machinery. The son is the book- 
keeper and all income goes into the 
farm account. If he writes a check 
for himself for $500 he writes another 
for his father for $1000. This autumn 
the son and father are going on a 50-50 
basis. The son has already bought and 
paid for 80 acres. The father has 
built a new house on the farm in which 
his son lives. The father is active in 
the church, and the son is an officer 
in the Men’s Brotherhood of a hundred 
members. 


One farm of 235 acres near the 
church has been in the same family 
for 93 years and according to the pres- 
ent plan it will continue there. One 
son is farming it and his brother who 
is a college teacher is provided for in 
the father’s will but the land stays 
for the family who tills it. 

Another father has his two sons in 
partnership with him. His two daugh- 
ters have married ministers. The 
;church is not losing the young people 
from this home. 

One son worked on salary for his 
father. Then the father gave him a 
half interest in everything. This next 
| year they are agreeing on a set price 
for the farm and the son will pay the 
father annually a definite amount like 
rent as long as the parents live after 
which it will all belong to the son. 

One family had nine children, three 
of whom went to the mission field. One 
son bought out the other heirs and 
took his son in partnership with him 
on a one-third basis. Now his son has 
bought a half interest in the business 
and the father has retired to one of 
| the houses next to the church. The 
|other brother is pastor of the Panther 
Creek Church of the Brethren in Iowa, 
which has an active Placement Com- 
mittee to help young families buy land 
in that parish. 

“We have between thirty-five and 
forty father-and-son partnerships,” the 
pastor, Mr. Clarence Sink, reports. 

“In these partnerships,” he explains, 
“we have been able to keep both sons 
and fathers and in many cases sons-in- 
law and grandfathers.” 

Mr. Sink gives much credit to his 
| predecessor, Mr. W. H. Yoder, for his 
| help in developing these father-son 
agreements. 
| In many cases they start out with 
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the father hiring his son, paying him 
wages and a bonus. 

Then the father may rent an ad- 
joining farm for the son, both using 
the father’s machinery. This gives the 
son a place to live if he is married. 

Often the father gives his son a one- 
third interest in the machinery and 
livestock in lieu of salary. Soon they 
go on a 50-50 basis. 

Before long the son owns ail the 
equipment and pays rent to his father 
for the farm. By this time the father 
may retire to one of the houses near 
the church. The rent provides fcr the 
parents as long as they live. The father 
states in his will how the son may 
pay off the other heirs. 

“We discuss these things in our 
Men’s’ Brotherhood,” explains Mr. 
Sink, “where we have about a hundred 
men and boys. We have a night schooi 
running about 20 nights at the high 
school each year where such things are 
discussed. The fathers come and bring 
their sons. At this school the sons 
find that their dads are not as far be- 
hind on things on the farm as they had 
thought. Then we have tours to the 
most modern farms in the county, the 
fathers and sons go together, some- 
times two or three hundred on 
trip.” 

“It has been my observation,” ex- 
plains Mr. Sink, “that father-and-son 
partnerships are one of the finest ways 
to keep the children, parents and 
grandparents together and to save the 
land and the people for the church.” 

The new brick church was dedicated 
on Thanksgiving Day in 1913. The 
next year the first house was built 
near it by a retired farmer. Now 
about 30 families live in a cluster of 
houses near the church they love and 
many of them near their sons and 
daughters whom they have left on the 
family farms. 

It would be a mistake to think of 
this as a “retired community.” This 
church of 20 rooms and 475 members 
specializes in youth. Neither should 
we think of it as provincial. The of- 
fering on the fourth Sunday of each 
month goes to the local church and the 
local pastor, but the other three offer- 
ings each month g» to support three 
missionaries and a variety of benevo- 
lent projects both at home and abroad. 
Beside the ene enters this 
church is a large bronze plaque with 
the names of eight missionaries sent 
out from this congregation. 

These families have kept their 
and daughters on the land and kept 
their church strong. They have also 
sent out their share of workers to all 
walks of life. 

Good agriculture, strong family life 
and vital religion at home is necessary 


one 


door as 


sons 
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DENNING FIXTURES 
FOR CHURCH PEWS 


THE ORIGINAL HAT 
HOLDER 


has been standard church equipment 
for over 40 years. More than 10,000 
churches are equipped. Hat holders 
attached to back of pews eliminate 
cloak room congestion. 


Richly finished in light bronze, 
dark bronze and nickel 


| PAT APPLE. POR 3 


The Denning Manufacturing Co. 
2028 E. 70th St. Cleveland 3, O. 

















in order to send out sons and daughters who will bring 
peace and good will in our warring world. Many fami- 
lies here illustrate this point. One only will be given. 
The father has 36 registered cows which would take 
$500 each to replace. One of his sons is in partnership 
with him and lives across ‘the road on a 200-acre farm 
worth $460 an acre. The other son, a graduate of the 
State College of Agraculture, is an American repre- 
sentative on the Food and Agricultural Organization 
of the United Nations working first in the Far East 
and now in Europe. The daughter is a director of 
religious education in a Pacific Coast state. One is an 
expert in agriculture, the other in religious education. 
The father continues to teach the Bible class in his 
home church. His wife continues to keep the flowers 
growing in front of the old homestead. Both keep 
their ch'lir.n’= needs and interests fresh through 
words and prayer. 


The recerds of this community mention the name 
of an o!: bachelor of pioneer days who bad a hobby of 
gathering see’s and growing maple trees. When the 
first church was cempleted in 1869 he offered the church 
people all the maples they wanted. So they set a day 
and came with wagons and shovels and dug the maple 
trees and planted them in three sides of the church 
grounds. Forty large maples today still lend beauty 
and comfort to this churchyard. 

These stately old maples close by this house of 
God typify the sturdy lives of this farmer congrega- 
tion, this father-and-son church, which is preaching 
and practicing its gospel of the soil. 


Wow! 


Here it is! America’s 
Strongest, Safest, Most Comfort- 
able Institutional Folding Chair! 

Built with a big, oversize, form- 
fitting seat that provides maximum 
comfort for the 250 pounder as 
well as a slim school girl. 

With its seam-welded tubular 
steel construction, and its tubular 
steel stretchers, radially welded to 
the legs, the Norcor 302 is con- 
structed to take the hardest kind 
of service without failure. 

And it’s handsome, too, with 
clean cut functional design that 
eliminates the usual links and 
extra joints found on the conven- 
tional folding chair! 


WRITE FOR 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
TODAY! 
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A TUBULAR 
FOLDING CHAIR 
ESPECIALLY 
DESIGNED FOR 
INSTITUTIONAL 

BY 3 


we 





STRONGER 
Built of sturdy, Tubular 
Steel with Tubular Steel 
Stretchers. 


; pgm >"s 
SELF-LEVELING 
All four feet rest solidly on 
floor with as much as 4" 
difference in floor level. 


Le 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE 
Will not tip or collapse with 
pressure at front or back 
of seat. 


MORCOR MANUFACTURING CO. « GREEN BAY + WISCONSIN 
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and security. 


equipment. 
ACOUSTICAL CORRECTION. 


common in church buildings. 





300 Thomas Street 


COMFORT. Holds warmth in the winter. 
heat in the summer months. High acoustical rating. 
SECURITY. Asbestos is known as fire resistant. 
This added protection at no extra cost. 


A modern insulating material which brings 
to your church dignity, beauty, comfort 


INSTALLATION. Asbestospray is sprayed on your 
walls and ceilings by a local contractor using special 


In planning altera- 
tions the use of Asbestospray will eliminate echoes, 
voice crashing and other acoustical handicaps so 


Resists 


decorations. 


Ashestospray Is 


BEAUTY. Offered in eight 
colors. Or colors can be mixed to fit your own 


Tico 


A. shedlespray . . « The Modern Church Insulating Material 
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Applied by Spray 
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pleasing pastel 
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Write to address below for full details 
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‘A CONSECRATION SERMON 
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FOR THE CHURCH SCHOOL STAFF 





“The Truth Shall Make You 


Free” 


by poe Franklyn . aM ss 


Ye shall know the tiuth and the 
truth shall make you free.—John 8:32. 


ONCE read a story about a British 
] boy who was attending a schoo] in 

Germany. One day the school teacher 
asked his class, “What is the highest 
virtue?” The children all replied in 
unison, “Obedience!” —all except the 
British boy. “Well, what do you say?” 
asked the school teacher. “Truth, sir!” 
was the boy’s reply. And the boy was 
right. Obedience of itself is no virtue. 
Millions of Nazis obedient to 
Adolf Hitler. Other millions of Fascists 
were obedient to Benito Mussolini. 
Millions of Communists today are obed- 
ient to Josef Stalin. But blind obedi- 
ence to external authority may lead a 


were 


*Minister, First Presbyterian Church, Oakland, 
California 


nation to disaster. It may also lead an 
individual to ruin. 

This applies not only to the political 
sphere. It also applies to our religious 
life. Why do we believe what we do? 
Do we merely accept the authority of a 
Pope or even a Protestant church? Or 
do we test the teachings of our faith 

and _ intelli- 
what we do 


by our God-given reason 
gence? Do we believe 
because we have been told by somebody 
else that we must believe it? Or do we 
believe it because we know from per- 
senal experience that it is true? 

I am often troubled by the glib way 
in which church people sometimes bandy 
about cliches and phrases which have 
become accepted as basic tenets of our 
religious faith. Sometimes I have the 
feeling that these people use them with 


_, statement, 


little or no conception of what they 
really mean. May I be very specific 
this morning and indicate a few? 


Take, for example, the simple state- 
ment, “the Bible is the inspired Word 
of God.” If 
teachers who have 
this morning if they really believed that 
they unhesitatingly 
and honestly all 
If we were to take 


you were to azk these 


been consecrated 
would 
and sincerely reply, 
“Of course, we do.” 
a poll of this congregation right now 
end ask for a show of hands on the 
subject, there would be very few who 
would hesitate to give an affirmative 
If you thought for a moment 
did not believe it, 


answer. 
that your minister 
you would not hesitate as soon as pos- 
sible to ask for his resignation. As far 
goes, however, you can put 
your mind at rest. I believe with all 
my heart that the Bible is the inspired 
Word of God. 

And you say that you believe it, too! 
But why do you believe it? Is it merely 
the intellectual acceptance of something 
you have been taught from your child- 
hood? Do you believe it only because 
the church teaches it, or have you 
proven it to yourself by your own per- 
sonal experience? Uniess you have 
really discovered for yourself that the 


as that 
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Bible is the inspired Word of God, it 
will not mean very much to you to go 


on repeating that it is. You Sunday | 


school teachers, unless you have a per- | 


sonal foundation for accepting the Bible | 


as the inspired Word of God, you will 
not be able to convey that truth to the 
children whom you teach. 


But how can you know that the Bible | 
is the inspired Word of God? Have you | 
ever lost someone that you loved more | 


dearly than life itself? Has the warmth 
gone out of the sunlight for you and 
have the everlasting hills lost their 
beauty for you because of the depar- 
ture of someone who was closer to you 
than your own breath? Where then did 
you go for help? Did you open God’s 
Word and read, “In my Father’s house 
are many mansions; if it were not so, 
I would have toid you. I go to prepare 
a place for you. And if I go and pre- 
pare a place for you, I will come again, 
and receive you unto myself; that 
where I am, there ye may be also”? If 
you have had that experience, then you 
know beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that the Bible is the inspired Word of 
God. 

Or have you ever been discouraged, 
disappointed by the unfaithfulness of 
a friend, betrayed by someone whom 


you trusted? Have you ever felt de- | 


serted by all your friends when trouble 
has assailed you? And then have you 


turned to your Bible and read, “Come | 


unto me all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest. Take 
my yoke upon you and learn of me, for 


my yoke is easy and my burden is 


light”? And have you then accepted 
that gracious invitation and cast your 


burden upon the Lord and felt within | 


you that peace which passes all under- 
standing and which only God himself 


can give? If you have had that experi- | 
ence, then there is no doubt in your | 


mind that the Bible is the inspired 
Word of God. 
Or have you ever done something 


that you wish with all your heart that | 


you had never done? Have you ever 
committed a sin which haunted you 
and gave you sleepless nights and an- 
guish of conscience? And have you 
tried every possible way to get release 
from that horrible freling which has 
assailed you? And then have you 
opened your Bible and read with the 
great Apostle Paul in his Epistle to 
the Romans, “the good that I would 
I do not: but the evil which I would 
not, that I do. O wretched man that I 
am! who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death? I thank God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord”? And then have 
you prayed with the Psalmist, “Create 
in me a clean heart, O God, and renew 


a right spirit within me. Restore unto | 


me the joy of my salvation, and uphold 
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An important aid to good church 
management is printing—fine quali- 
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beautiful type matter—just like the 
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reproduced by an offset printer. 
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Ah, friend, 
if that experience has been yours, you 
know that the Bible is the inspired 
Word of God, and no one can argue 
you away from your conviction, 

“Ye shall know the truth and the 
truth shall make you free.” But you 
must know it from your own experi- 
ence. Otherwise, it will have no real 
meaning for you, and you will merely 
be repeating a shibboleth that sounds 
very orthodox but has no counterpart 
in the deep chambers of your soul. 

II 

A second statement which we often 
make in church and which is considered 
a basic tenet of our Christian faith is 
“Jesus Christ is the divine Son of God.” 
Here again, you Sunday school teachers 
are saying that to your pupils in every 
class session. You parents are repeat- 
ing it to your children. But why do you 
say it? Is it, once more, something 
that was taught to you, and are you 
merely telling the children what has 
been passed on to you by somebody 
else? Or is it something which you 
have found out for yourself? 

How do we know that Jesus Christ 
is the divine Son of God? May I use a 


| very imperfect analogy? When I went 
| to Chicago to enroll as a student in 


the theological seminary, one of my 


| good friends who was a minister in Los 
| Angeles told me that I should get ac- 
‘ quainted with a certain pastor in the 


city of Chicago. “He is a great soul,” 
said my friend, “and he will teach you 
more by his friendship than you will 
learn in the classroom.” When I went 
to Chicago, the pastor was only a name 
to me. My friend told me that he was 
a great minister, but I only had his 
word for it, and the words of others 
who knew him, 

However, after I became settled at 
the seminary, I went out to see this 
man. It was arranged that I should 
spend my Sundays working in the 
church of which he was the pastor. He 
became my friend and counsellor. He 
invited me to attend the session meet- 
ings of the church. He invited me to 
his home, and I became acquainted 
with his family. I saw first hand the 
measure of his life, the loving care 
which he devoted to the members of his 
congregation, his concern for their spir- 
itual welfare, and his great pastoral 
heart which made him indeed a shep- 
herd to his flock. After that, when I 
returned to Los Angeles and my friend 
said to me concerning this Chicago 
pastor, “He is a great soul,” I knew 
what he meant. 

Now that is but an analogy and a 
very imperfect one concerning the truth 
of the statement, “Jesus Christ is the 
divine Son of God.” I was taught that 


statement in Sunday school myself. 
But did I really know it? No, I accepted 
it on the authority of my teacher, my 
pastor, my mother. But when I make 
that statement today, I make it with a 
more real understanding of what it 
means. For I myself went through a 
period of doubt about Jesus. I became 
the victim of college sophistication in 
which I went through a time of ques- 
tioning in my own heart. Was Jesus 
really the divine Son of God, or was 
he just a good man who taught some 
very idealistic but unpractical stuff 
about loving your enemies and not be- 
ing concerned about tomorrow? Had 
the church built up its whole system 
of theology on wishful thinking and 
beautiful platitudes? 


To satisfy the yearnings of my own 
heart, I went back and read the Gospel 
records. I read them as I would read 
any biography. I first read the Gospel 
of Mark, which was the first one to be 
written and which is the most direct 
account of the life of Jesus. And then 
I read the Gospels of Matthew and 
Luke, which supplement Mark’s Gospel 
by giving us many of the words and 
teachings of Jesus which Mark in his 
shorter form omits. And then I read 
the Gospel of John, which has still 
more of the words of the Master and 
is written from the standpoint of one 
who saw Jesus in a different light from 
the others. As I read, I prayed that 
God would enlighten my understanding 
of what I read. I did not pray that the 
picture of Jesus which the church had 
taught me would be confirmed. I prayed 
that I might know the truth about 
Jesus. And the more I read, the more 
my heart became gripped with the con- 
viction of the centurion who stood by 
the cross, “Truly this was the Son of 
God.” 

Do you believe that? If you do, why 
do you believe it? Have you discovered 
it for yourself or do you merely believe 
it because somebody else told it to you? 
“Ye shall know the truth and the truth 
shall make you free.” 

Ill 

Finally, a third statement which we 
often hear and to which we commonly 
assent is that “the Church is God’s 
divine institution on earth.” And you 
Sunday school teachers teach that to 
our children! Even in the primary and 
kindergarten departments, you bring 
the little tots into this Sanctuary and 
you tell them, “Now, children, this is 
God’s House. We must be very reverent 
when we come in here. You boys must 
take off your caps and show respect to 
God, and all of you must be very quiet 
and not whisper or fight with one an- 
other.” 

ATurn to page 58) 
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Editorials 
(From page 8) 

lishing houses are corporations “for profit” but 
the nature of the journals: issued—designed for 
group use gives them exemptions from the 
higher rate. I think this is all right. These 
and similar houses have made definite con- 
tributions to the religious life of America. I 
feel that they should be able to compete on even 
terms with denominational publishing houses in 
selling religious literature. Of course the mail 
subsidy does not give them that equality. They 
pay corporation and income taxes from which 
the denominational publishing houses are 
exempted. 

Now that we have these two classifications 
out of the way there are still a few publica- 
tions, published by individuals or corporations, 
which must pay the increases. Unfortunately, 
or fortunately, Church Management is among 
these. Unfortunately because it increases the 
cost of mailing when we are pressed by in- 
creases in many other areas. Fortunately, for 
it emphasizes a moral principle which Church 
Management has followed throughout its entire 
life. 

But a second, and more serious discrimina- 
tion, is found in the new law. That is the ex- 
emption given non-profit organizations in third 
class mailings. Third class is the section under 
which most subscription solicitations are made. 
The old rate was 1c per ounce when the letters 
were assembled, segregated and mailed at the 
post office. The new rate is 1'4c per ounce, 
an increase of fifty percent. But non-profit or- 
ganizations are exempted from this increase. 

In other words a subscription mailing of 
100,000 places will cost Church Management 
$1500 in postage while the cost to most of our 
competitors will be but $1000. Most publica- 
tions, including ours, will spend more money 
on subscription solicitations than for second 
class mail. 

We have never sought any kind of subsidy— 
from government, church or wealthy angel. The 
theory here is that we must produce a maga- 
zine which can stand on its own and sell itself 
on its own merits. We have never permitted our 
advertising solicitors to seek customers on the 
pious argument that we are a religious pub- 
lication and, as such, have a right to solicit 
gifts. If we cannot make advertising pay for 
a client we do not seek his space. 

Living in a day when thinking has gone so- 
cialistic we, in Church Management maintain 

(Turn to page 59) 


“| Chancel, All Saints Episcopal Church, 
Los Angeles, California inp 


“First Day Newness” “ 
for the Years Ahead 
a Aliyard 
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The Board of this Los Angeles Church made 
a wise decision—called a Hillyard Maintaineer 
for advice on floors. Working closely with 
the architects for the building, the Hillyard 
floor expert made his survey, prepared a = 


to assure protection to all floors throughout 
the building. Now in reguiar use, the new 
church follows labor-saving Hillyard recom- 
mendations for a lifetime of floor beauty. 





Tough, glossy, non-skid Hillyard floor 
finishes specialized for wood, asphalt, 
rubber, cement, terrazzo, will give YOU 
planned protection for your new floors— 
help you refinish old floors to look like 
new. You'll welcome Hillyard’s easier and 
cost-saving methods. The services of a 
Hillyard Maintaineer are offered churches, 
large or small, without obligation. 


ONLY Vlllgote/, MAKES ©1356 <a 


the wear-long finish used on marble floor pic- 
tured above. This trademark is your protection. 
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tHe Complete, Concise 
AUTHORITY 


This is the authoritative work that 
ministers and serious-minded laymen 
have long sought. Based on sound 
Protestant scholarship, it is the com- 
plete one-volume Commentary. 


He Abingdon 
BIBLE COMMENTARY 


Actually, the Abingdon Bible Commen- 
tary is a condensed Bible Library—five 
helpful, fact-filled books of over 1400 
pages within a single binding. The five 
titles are: Articles on the Bible as @ 
Whole; Articles on the Old Testament; 
Commentary on the Books of the Old 
Testament; Articles on the New Testa- 
ment, and Commentary on the Books of 
the New Testament. This great work was 
edited by three nationally recognized 
men—-Edwin Lewis, David G. Downey, 
Frederick Carl Eislen, assisted by more 
than sixty famed associates. 


At all Bookstores 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 


Order from Your Bookseller 


*Enclosed find $___....._#=_=~_. Send me 
the ABINGDON BIBLE COMMENTARY, 


Regulor Edition, $7.50 
Thumb-Indexed, $8.25 


NAME___ — 
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The Truth Shall Make You Free 


(From page 56) 

Yes, we would take violent exception 
to anyone who would challenge this 
conviction of ours. But, once again, why 
do we say it? How much do we really 
When we add up the time 
and money and effort that we expend 


|on the church and compare it with the 
{amount of time, money and effort that 
|we utilize on merely secular affairs, 
| does it demonstrate beyond the shadow 


of a doubt that we really believe that 
the church is God’s divine institution 
on earth? Are we really and truly con- 
vinced that God intended his church to 
be the means of declaring his Presence 
in the world and that it is the institu- 
tion which he founded for the procla 
mation of his Word and the salvation 
of souls? My friends, these are not 
academic or theoretical questions, but 
matters that take us to the real heart 
and core of things. 

Have you found in this, your church, 
the place where you achieve the su- 
preme satisfactions of life? Have you 
discovered that this is the place to 
which you may bring your griefs and 
cares, your worries and your anxieties, 
and find your burdens lifted as the 
morning sun disperses the fog? Have 
you discovered the greatest thrill in life 
which comes from bringing other indi- 
viduals who have been trying to live 
their lives by their own standards into 
the fellowship of those who are trying 


._ to_live by the standards of Christ? 


There are men and women in this con- 
gregation this morning who have done 
that, and their radiant lives attest to 
their conviction that they really and 
truly believe that the church is God’s 
divine institution on earth. 

Oh, I know, we have others on the 
roll of the church who have not done 
that. They come here on Sunday morn- 
ings to listen to the beautiful music and 
with the hope that the preacher will 
say something that will cheer them up. 
In the latter respect they are usually 
disappointed, because this preacher 
agrees with Dr. Ralph W. Sockman who 
once said, “The function of a minister 
is to comfort the afflicted and to afflict 
the comfortable.” Many of you who are 
here in these pews this morning think 
you need comfort, but what you really 
need is affliction. You are self-centered, 
selfish, and overwhelmingly concerned 
with your own personal welfare. To 
you I say that the church is not in- 
tended to be a beauty shop where your 
shallow souls can be prettied up and 
made sweet by sacerdotal mud-packs. 
The church is more like a turkish bath 
where your souls are submitted to the 
steam of God’s purifying grace which 
alone can save your souls! 

Do you believe that the church is 


God’s divine institution on earth? 
Others have found it so, but they have 
not made that discovery by hearing 
someone else declare it with their 
mouths. They have made it by putting 
their energy, their time, their money, 
and their service into the church and 
have discovered that only by losing 
their lives can they really save them. 
“Ye shall know the truth and the truth 
shall make you free.” But the pursuit 
of truth is never any easy matter. It 
is not an “arm-chair” discovery that 
we make sitting by the fireside with our 
pipe and bedroom slippers. It is 
wrought only by struggle, prayer, faith 
and hard work. God help you to dis- 
cover it! When you do, it will be a new 
day for this church, and it will be a 
great day for you! 


NEW YORK SCHOOL BOARDS 
APPROVING PRAYER PLAN 


Rochester, New York—The Rochester 
Board of Education approved a recom- 
mendation of the State Board of Re- 
gents that each public school session be 
opened with a prayer. 

Superintendent of Schools James M. 
Spinning appointed a committee of 
principals to study how and when io 
start the prayers in Rochester schools. 

Meanwhile, the village of Dansville, 
forty miles from here, has already put 
the suggestion into action, its public 
schools opening classes with this 
prayer: 

“Almighty God, we acknowledge our 
dependence upon Thee and beg Thy 
blessing upon us, our parents, our 
teachers and our country.” 

Other cbmmunities and school 
tricts which have approved the Regents’ 
include: Syracuse, 
Utica, Yonkers, Lockport, Hamburg, 
Olean, Elmira, Canandaigua, Sala- 
manca, Homer, East Herkimer, Guil- 
derland, East Greenbush, East Nassau, 
Averill Park, Chatham, Poughkeepsie, 
New Rochelle and South Colonie. 

Approval by the Rochester 
came several days after the directors 
of the Federation of Churches of Roch- 
ester and Vicinity had endorsed the 
Board of Regents’ recommendation. 

In a statement expressing apprecia- 
tion for the Regents’ proposal, the fed- 
eration directors said: “The separation 
of Church and State, as provided for 
in our constitution was designed io 
prevent institutional entanglements, 
not to separate religion from life nor 
to erect a barrier between children and 
God.” 

In New York City, the Federation of 
Parent-Teachers Associations of Staten 
Island (one of the city’s five boroughs) 
endorsed the proposal, while the New 
York Teachers Guild voted to oppose it. 
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Editorials 
(From page 57) 

our belief that the old American, and we think 
Christian, principle of free enterprise. We are 
rather proud to be classed with the great group 
of American publications which can assume 
increased mailing rates and we definitely 
would refuse to join any group which seeks 
to petition Congress for the exemptions men- 
tioned above simply on the ground that we are 
a religious publication. 

The publisher of Church Management has 
never felt that organized religion is the finan- 
cially fragile thing that many churchmen indi- 
cate. Today, certainly, there is no reason to 
feel that organized religion cannot stand on 
its own feet and pay its own way without seek- 
ing financial subsidies from the state. 

The publishers of Church Management will 
not die rich you can be sure of that. But we 
shall, I think, to the end of life maintain the 
effort to give such service that we can thrive 
in an era of stiff competition. For the comfort 
of our readers we will assure them that we 
see no reason to believe it will be necessary to 
increase subscription rates during the first 
half of 1952. 





RELIGION AND HEALTH 
A New Magazine 


A 64-page, pocket size, monthly, whose purpose shall be, 
“to bridge the gap between religion and medicine,” 
under the editorship of Russell L. Dicks, D.D., Litt.D., 
of Duke University, Durham, N.C., will be published 
by Religion & Health Corporation, Gladewater, Texas. 
First Issue, February, 1952 
Ihe magazine will present material dealing with the 
resources of religion for health, why we act as we do, 
the emotional care of the child from six months to six 
years, and how we help each other. 
MAIL COUPON AT ONCE FOR THIS 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 
$2.50 per year (12 issues); 
$5.00 two years (24 issues) 
Regular subscription rate: $3.00 per year 





RELIGION & HEALTH 
Box 4802, Duke Station, Durham, N.C. 
Enter my subscription for 


( One year at $2.50 [J] Two years at $5.00 
Name 


| Address 





Church-State Separation 


O not make the mistake of thinking that 
D the American concept of separation of 

church and state sprang full grown from 
the brains of our Puritan fathers. Far from 
it. They believed in church establishment, 
made church membership a condition of citi- 
zenship, and so automatically barred Catholics 
and Jews from civic participation. 

Do not make the further mistake of think- 
ing that an appointment of an ambassador to 
the Vatican is the crux of the whole issue. Or 
that public school buses for parochial school 
children is the important thing. These are 
important, but incidental to the entire issue. 

The American idea of church-state separa- 
tion has developed through the years of neces- 
sity. Starting with Thomas Jefferson and 
James Madison in the Virginia colony we have 
learned that in a democracy complete separa- 
tion is necessary for public peace. 

Wise Americans of every religion represented 
will insist that their groups keep their skirts 
clean in this respect. Under our philosophy 
churches have enjoyed a prosperity and free- 
dom un-matched in any other period in his- 
tory or place in the world. 


SASS DRASENESe e 
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The Faith of the Church 


and the Churches by 


Democracy s 
Westminster 


James Hastings Nichols. 
Press. 298 pages. $4.50. 

Here at last is a definitive study of 
the relation of democracy and Chris- 
tianity comparable in its scope, if not 
its length, with the Anson Phelps 
Stokes study on separation of church 
and state. Nichols’ study also is the 
best extensive footnote I’ve seen to sup- 
port most of the contentions of Paul 
Blanshard in his exposures of the use 
of religion for political power among 
the Roman Catholics. In fact it is un- 
fortunate that Blanshard could not 
have had Nichols’ study in hand while 
doing his analyses. 

The author was commissioned to pre- 
pare this study by a group of Amer- 
ican churchmen, including John R. 
Mott and Henry Sloane Coffin, who 
were troubled regarding the relation 
of the churches to political and social 
freedom. After almost a decade of 
study, in addition to his duties as re- 
search professor at the University of 
Chicago, Nichols shows conclusively 
that democracy and Christianity are 
not synonymous. In fact democracy be- 
comes a major interest of the churches 
only in the post-reformation centuries 
and then only of the evangelical 
churches. Nichols prefers to speak of 
them as the churches of the Puritan 
tradition which seems more labored and 
less inclusive than the word “evangeli- 
cal.” Probably there is no single term 
which will include those churches of 
the Presbyterian extraction, the Metho- 
dists, the evangelicals in the Church of 
England and the Episcopal Church, and 
other similar groups who have through 
the years consistently supported the 
cause of individual freedom in religion 
as well as in all other aspects of life. 

With carefully annotated sources the 
author shows that on the contrary the 
Roman Catholic Church has _ con- 
sistently through the years opposed all 
forms of freedom for the individual, 
often stooping to cooperation with offi- 
cials of state far from Christian in 
their motives and action. That this 
was not the policy merely of one pope 
but rather of the church as a whole 
is shown in the mass of evidence from 
all the centuries in question. Even Pius 
X, recently beatified, is shown to have 
collaborated in limiting the freedom of 
his people. Chapter VII, in which the 
author shows the collaboration of the 
Roman pontiffs with Fascist and dicta- 
torial leaders in Europe since 1914, is 
the finest brief study of this portion 
of Roman Church activity I have seen. 
Even the experienced reader will come 
with some shock to the concluding sen- 


tence of this chapter where in discuss- 
ing the relation of Romans to Com- 
munism Nichols says, “Natural affinity 
may yet one day unite these two most 
deadly enemies of man’s freedom.” 

After profiting so much from the 
study of this work a reviewer should 
hardly stop to point out slight differ- 
ences of opinion. On page 148 the au- 
thor makes a direct quotation without 
mentioning his source. In lining up the 
denominations to be included among 
the “Puritans” or supporters of Chris- 
tian freedom Nichols has a difficult 
time in locating with any degree of 
accuracy the clergy of the Church of 
England and the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. He tries generallly to say that 
the “evangelicals” in these churches fa- 
vored the Puritan view and that the 
Anglo-Catholics opposed it. This is 
only partially true. He finds similar 
difficulty with the continental and 
American Lutherans, some of whom 
refuse to be typed by denomination. 
Then also, as one must expect in so 
brief a work many smaller denomina- 
tions with very pronounced views of 
Christian freedom have not been men- 
tioned at all. Here and there one de- 
tects a spirit which might be called 
slightly cynical. Perhaps it derives 
from the author’s attempt at pure ob- 
jectivity. And yet it did appear in his 
earlier work, A Primer tor Protes- 
tants, also to a degree that when Nich- 
ols writes of the intolerance of the Ro- 
mans he writes somewhat intolerantly 
himself. 

Nothing comparable in scope, detail 
or importance on this subject has been 
written to date and all ministers and 
laymen as well as scholars will find 
this book most stimulating. 

R. W. A. 


Democracy and Religion 


The Prophetic Faith of Our Fathers 
by LeRoy Edwin Froom. Review & 
Herald Publishing Company. Three 
volumes. $15.00. 

From the Press of the Seventh-day 
Adventists have come during the re- 
cent months, the first three of the pro- 
posed four volumes written by LeRoy 
Edwin Froom, on the very important 
topic of the relation of prophecy to 
Christian history. The author, who is 
special instructor in the historical de- 
velopment of prophetic interpretation 
at the Seventh-day Adventist Theo- 
logical Seminary in Washington, D. C., 
secretary General Conference, and edi- 
tor of The Ministry, has spent several 
decades in. searching the sources 
throughout the world, in order to make 
this a definitive work. In his task he 
has been assisted largely, by scholars 


of his own faith and others of distinc- 
tion, such as William W. Rockwell. The 
major millenial tone of the work is well 
expressed in the dedication of the sec- 
ond volume, “that the last act in the 
prophetic drama of the ages may be 
seen in inseparable relations to the 
scenes witnessed and recognized by our 
spiritual forefathers in centuries past.” 


The first volume of this series traces 
the historical interpretation through 
the early Christian centuries and me- 
dieval Christian history. Professor 
Froom believes that the prophetic out- 
look of Christianity has been influenced 
very largely by such topics as the world 
powers and beasts of Daniel 2 and 7, 
the seven churches, seals and trumpets 
of revelation, the resurrection, the mil- 
lenium, the anti-Christ and the visible 
kingdom of God. He makes a valid 
case for the generally accepted pre- 
millenial attitude of the early church 
and admits loss of interest in this point 
of view in later centuries. 

Volume II picks up the study in the 
pre-reformation period and carries it 
through the French Revolution, setting 
out such interesting expositions as that 
of Wyclif on “the Little Horn,” the 
influence of prophecy on Columbus’ 
venture to America, the prophetic in- 
terpretations of Luther and other re- 
formers, Calvin on “Anti-Christ,” and 
the later prophetic ideals of the Jesu- 
its, Huguenots, Pietists and Ration- 
alists. 

The third volume is divided into two 
parts, dealing respectively with pro- 
phetiec exposition in colonial and early 
national America and in the Old World 
nineteenth century advent awakening. 
A most interesting diagram on pages 
252-3 sets out the leading views of the 
principal American writers on proph- 
ecy in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries in the brief compass of two 
pages. 

Frankly, it is simply impossible to 
review critically, or to commend justly 
this monumental work, which will prob- 
ably approximate 4,000 pages, in so 
brief a compass. The bibliographies, 
often of 30 or more pages, are a sur- 
vey of the literature of Christian his- 
tory. The scores of composite full-page 
reproductions of title pages of hun- 
dreds of works dealing with prophecy, 
are an incomparable contribution to 
the student of original sources, espe- 
cially of the American church. No book 
or pamphlet has been counted too in- 
significant for observation and analysis 
by the author. Here and there one 
might add additional sources such as 
the millenial writings of the Seventh- 
day Baptists at the Ephrata Cloister 
in the eighteenth century and also of 
Kelpius and the Wissahiockon mystics, 
which are not mentioned in the work, 
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What they are saying... 


THE PULPIT: “The book of a 
generation . . . the cream of con- 
temporary biblical, theological, his- 
torical, and homiletical scholar- 
ship.” 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OUT- 
LOOK: “. . . stimulating new 
ideas ... penetrating exegesis... 
brilliant expository discussion . . . 
should bring new life to exposi- 
tory preaching and stimulate min- 
isters everywhere to study their 
Bibles as perhaps never before.” 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY: “Not for 
half a century has there been a 
new commentary in English on 
such a scale as this.” 


WORLD CALL: “. . . a mid-cen- 
tury monument to biblical scholar- 
ship and interpretation ...a great 
constructive emphasis of the relev- 
ancy of the Scriptures to the re- 
ligious life of the twentieth cen- 
tury.” 

CHRISTIAN INDEX: “A must for 


pastors and Bible students.” 


THE LIVING CHURCH: “... the 
fruit of painstaking scholarship 
and devout pondering of the sa- 
cred message.” 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT: “The 
rigorous requirement for every per- 
son who wants to know the trans- 
forming tradition of Christianity 
as told in the Holy Bible is to 
subscribe for THE INTERPRETER’S 
BIBLE.” 


TIME MAGAZINE: “A landmark 
in biblical scholarship.” 


CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE: “The 
most all-inclusive set of commen- 
taries yet produced on the Bible . . . 
accurate scholarship and graphic, 
fluent expression.” 

THE UNITED PRESBYTER- 
IAN: “... an inexhaustible mine 
of information, instruction, and in- 
spiration.” 

THE CHURCHMAN: “It is excit- 
ing to find such a wealth of pro- 
found scholarship written in easily 
understood language.” 


... about THE 
INTERPRETERS 
BIBLE 


A Complete NEW Commentary in 12 Volumes 


Appraisals such as these — from almost every religious journal and from 
the secular press as well—are echoed by the praise of the thousands of 
ministers, teachers or Bible, students of homiletics, and Christian laymen who 
now own the first published volume. More than 90 per cent of them have 
placed standing orders for all twelve volumes. 


THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE is indeed “Christendom’s Most Comprehensive 
Commentary” —the most complete and efficient working tool ever devised 
for the preacher, teacher, and student of God’s Word. It gathers together 
all that reverent scholarship has discovered about the Bible and provides 
practical help in interpreting its truths for human needs. 


The first published volume of THe INTERPRETER’s BiBLE is Volume VII. It 
contains the General Articles on the New Testament and complete com- 
mentary on the Gospels of Matthew and’ Mark. The other volumes will 
appear at half-year intervals until all twelve volumes are published. 


Send your name and ad- 
dress to your bookseller 
for a free copy of this 
prospectus which gives 
complete information 
about The Interpreter’s 
Bible. 


EASY TO OWN 


It is easy to own all twelve volumes. Place a stand- 
ing order with your bookseller now for each volume 
as published. Only two volumes will be published 
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and the “Feet of Clay” chart of the 
Millerites, who are discussed in this 
volume, but of whom further analysis 
may well come in volume four. 

One must be loathe to offer adverse 
criticism at all on such a work con- 
ceived on universal scale, written hon- 
estly from an admitted pre-millenial 
point of view, and so authentically 
documented. On page 912 of Volume I 
the author must either mean the An- 
dover-Harvard library, since he locates 
it at Cambridge, or he should say New- 
ton Center if he means Andover- 
Newton library. 

R. W. A. 


The Faith of the Church by James A. 
Pike and W. Norman Pittenger. The 
National Council Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 214 pages. $1.50. 

The Faith of the Church is the third 
volume in “The Church’s Teaching” 
series. It is a book about theology for 
the intelligent layman, to give him a 
fuller understanding of the real mean- 
ing of the Christian religion as the 
Anglican Communion understands it. 
While written primarily for, and by 
Episcopalians—Dr. Pike is dean of the 
Cathedral of Saint John the Divine and 
Dr. Pittenger is professor of , Apolo- 
getics at the General Theological Sem- 
inary—there is much in it that can be 
interesting and helpful to Christians 
of other churches. 

To write theology in the language of 
the layman is not easy but the authors 
have done very well. The book is a 
model of clarity but might be more ap- 
pealing to the layman if greater use 
of illustration had been made as it is 
in a noteworthy exposition of the 
atonement as it relates to the holiness 
and mercy of God. Since the subject 
matter is based upon the statements 
of the Apostles’s and Nicene Creeds 
there are some subjects which are 
treated rather sketchily because they 
are ignored in the creeds. Outstand- 
ing, of course, is the doctrine of the 
Kingdom of God, the one subject that 
was most often upon the lips of Jesus, 
which is completely neglected by the 
creeds. The authors have devoted sev- 
eral pages to the kingdom but it is the 


| feeling of this reviewer that in a book 


for the intelligent layman in these days 
more consideration should be given to 
the subject that was above all others 
in the interests of Jesus Christ. 

All in all, this is a good book, well 
written, with a fine bibliography for 
In these days 


W.B 


The Drift of Western Thought by 
Carl F. H. Henry. Eerdman Publishing 
164 pages. $2.50. 

This volume contains the Riley Me- 
morial Lectures of the Northwestern 
for 1951. The author who 
teaches systematic theology and Chris- 


| tian philosophy is qualified to write 


such a book or to deliver such a series 
of lectures. 

This book offers very strong oppo- 
sition to liberalism. The author de- 
clares and demonstrates the fact that 


| the theology of modernism is entirely 


unscientific. He says the God of lib- 


| eral theology has never been uniformly 


determined, and there is, therefore, 
much division of terms, meaning, and 
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doctrines the so-called Mod- 
ernists. 

This book, deeply philosophical, is 
profitable reading for all those who 
want to get some real meaning out of 
the theological fog of the present day. 
The trend of the book, throughout, of 
course, is conservative, and will be an 
inspiration for all who read and 
study it. 


among 


Awd. 


The Christian Sacrifice by W. Nor- 
man Pittenger. Oxford University 
Press. $3.50. 

I could have wished that the above 
named book might have fallen into my 
hands at the beginning of my ministry, 
some thirty-five years ago. It would 
have helped me greatly to a better un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. It 
would have giver me a clearer concep- 
tion than I then had of the essential 
and abiding worth of the Eucharist. 
Much of this, of course, has come to 
me as the years have passed, but in 
the reading of this splendid book, this 
divine institution has taken on richer 
significance. 

Here is one of the present day great 
churchmen, and shall we say high 
churchmen, in the best sense of that 
word, giving out of his own scholarly 
mind that which he has learned from 
those who have given much study to 
the significance of the Holy Commun- 
ion in the life of the church. 

At the very outset the author writes 
of the Eucharist as “the central and 
characteristic action of the Body of 
Christ, an action in which Christ is 
‘remembered’ rather than as a mental 
return to the past.” In ten significant 
chapters the writer traces the develop- 
ment of the sacramental feast, from 
New Testament days in the life of the 
Hebrew people right down to the life 
of the Eucharist in the word today. 
There is invaluable material in the 
book for ministers in the preparation 
of their communion meditations. Think 
of a suggestive sentence such as this, 
“In this, meaning the Eucharist, which 
is a memorial action, or an anamnesis, 
there is sacrifice, communion, and pres- 
ence. Any one of these three without 
the others is bound to lead to an im- 
perfect, truncated, and even untrue idea 
of the significance of the chief act of 
Christian worship.” Those of us who 
do not go as far as the author in high 
churchmanship will scarcely wish to 
accept what he says in his chapter on 
“The celebration of the Eucharist,” 
namely, “the use of rich and varied 
colors, and the ancient practice of 
burning incense are not to be forgot- 
ten.” We much prefer the observance 
of this blessed feast with simpler ac- 
companiments. 

The book is spoken of as_ being 
“written especially for laymen.” We 
would like to think that what is meant 
here is intelligent church-laymen. Ev- 
ery minister will profit greatly in the 
study of this book. I am glad that I 
have it, for I shall want to go to it 
from time to time. 

-S.N. 
Biography 

A Man Called Peter, The Story of 
Peter Marshall, by Catherine Marshall. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. 354 
pages. $3.50. 

This is a sweet book about a great 
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man. He deserved a great book. His 
growth into greatness was a magnifi- 
cent adventure. There will be tears on 
many of these poignant pages. There 
will be sighs, at the end. For Peter 
Marshall’s development of mind and 
spirit left his wife lovingly behind. So 
from a distance, she had to write this 
sweet book. 

She married him as she graduated 
from college, and he was 37. She could 
imagine God having said long before, 
(so she writes),—“There is a boy down 
in Lanarkshire. I want him to be a 
minister. I have a plan for him. I 
have all the circumstances planned, and 
all my helpers designated, to make sure 
my plans do not go awry. Among 
God’s circumstances, Mrs. Marshali 
lists the terrible death of Peter’s 
brother, who was willing to aid him to 
go to sea. The brother was firing the 
local church furnace, the furnace ex- 
ploded, Willie’s legs were shattered, 
burned, and amputated, he died in two 
weeks. Thus God said “No.” Among 
God’s helpers was the possessor of that 
mysterious, supernatural voice, that 
called out “Peter!” and then with 
deeper urgency “Peter!!” when the boy 
Peter Marshall stumbled on the dark 
deserted moors one night, within one 
step of an abandoned stone quarry 
cliff. Thus God said “Yes.” 

Among God’s helpers, after God’s 
plan was safely launched, was Cather- 
ine herself, who soon learned to choose 
clothes that would appeal to Peter’s 
congregation, and who still recalls her 
lifetime masterpiece, a hat colored like 
American Beauty roses, which set the 
favorable whispers going every Sun- 
day for a whole happy season in the 
Washington church. Among the circum- 
stances was their joint embarrassment 
over where they would get the money 
for their next income tax payment, in 
which Peter chuckled, “The Lord only 
knows, and he hasn't told us yet”; 
after which she solemnly records that 
her husband was not being facetious. 
“There was no doubt in his mind that 
God was interested in our income tax 
payment, and would help us with it.” 

So when Peter seemed dying, Cath- 
erine’s best therapeutics came in an 
anointing of oil out of a little bottle 
she had prepared, and a_ telegram 
“S.0.S.” to a “prayer specialist, Dr. 
Glenn Clark.” All the while, Peter 
Marshall himself had been perceptably 
growing away from this kind of de- 
pendence upon exclusive divine kind- 
ness. His prayers, as Chaplain of the 
Senate, his later sermons, were lifting 
him far above the nickname his minis- 
terial friends at first had given him, 
“Twittering Birds’ Marshall. He was 
developing a superb willingness to 
speak a brave word, and live a daunt- 
less life, in defiance of personal con- 
sequences. 

At the end, his wife sat by his dead 
body, and “just knew what had hap- 
pened. Peter had said ‘You know this 
will be hard for Catherine. What can 
we do for her?’ And Jesus had smiled 
‘She'll be all right. We can supply 
her with every resource she needs.’” 
Exactly fifty minutes by her wrist 
watch after she had entered the hos- 
pital room, those two luminous pres- 
ences had left the room. She was alone. 
It was time for her to go too. Drop a 
tear on this page, gentle reader, for 
sweetness in the presence of death. 
Then breathe a sigh, for dawning 


greatness, which had died. 

The most memorable passage in the 
book is a description of a Union Christ- 
mas Service in Washington, at which 
Peter had preached and F.D.R. had 
worshipped. “I was allotted a choice 
seat, almost directly behind the Presi- 
dent,” Catherine Marshall writes. “As 
is customary, the congregation was 
asked to remain standing at the close 
of the service, until the President and 
his party had left the building. It 
took minutes of violent and tortuous 


effort for the President to wriggle for- | 


ward on the pew, and pull himself to a 
standing position. Watching his pa- 
tient struggle at close range, I realized 
for the first time the extent to which 
newsreel cameramen had chivalrously 
shielded the affliction of this courage- 
ous man from the public at large.” 
Did she realize, as Peter was be- 
ginning to understand, what a deep 
religious faith was required to keep 


that crippled man battling for the un- | 


derprivileged, year after year 
year? Did she sense how easily 
could have escaped from responsibility, 
if he had taken his own pangs as God’s 
way of saying “No.” This 
well-learned, would have helped her to 
understand the light that was breaking 
on, and from, the life of her husband. 
The book would have been less sweet, 
perhaps, but much nearer greatness,— 
nearer the greatness that was being 
achieved the hard way by a wonderful 
man called Peter, whose sweet wife she 
was, and whose sweet biographer she 
has become. 
B.C. C. 


Doctor of the Happy Landings by 
Julia Lake and Eugene Kellersberger. 
John Knox Press. 265 pages. $2.00. 

For those who are fond of books on 
travel this one should have appeal for 
it consists of the experiences of the 
authors when they visited many coun- 
tries by plane. The object was to study 
at first hand the leprosy colonies around 
the world. 

Two journeys are set forth in the 
book. Both were sponsored by the 
American Leprosy Missions, Inc. of 
which Eugene Kellersberger is the gen- 
eral secretary. The first journey, de- 
scribed by Mrs. Kellersberger who ac- 
companied her husband to Latin Amer- 
ica, Africa and Europe, takes up about 
two-thirds of the book. The second 
took Dr. Kellersberger to the Orient, 
and the remainder of the book comes 
from his pen as he describes that trip. 

The authors have succeeded in produc- 
ing a very readable book. Its descrip- 
tions are vivid, and the local colors are 
real. Although only a minor portion 
deals with the direct observations of 
the various leprosy stations, one is 
brought face to face with up-to-date 
facts concerning them and is con- 
fronted with some of the heartaches, 
encouragements and challenges found 
in them. 

F. J.C. 


Preachers and Preaching 
The Craft of Sermon Construction by 


W. E. Sangster. Westminster Press. 
208 pages. $3.00. 

This is another of the Westminster 
source books, Dr. Sangster of London 


already having written The Craft of | 


Sermon Illustration. In eight chapters 
he tells bit by bit how he himself has 


after | 
he 
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CLOVIS G. CHAPPELL 


Through wise interpretation and 
timely illustrations, these seven mes- 
sages draw out the deep spiritual ~ 
implication of Jesus’ last words from 
the cross — revealing to every Chris- 
tian the meaning for himself of the 
ministry of Christ, who came into 
the world to reveal God and his love 
for men. With his characteristic skil! 
in relating scripture to daily living, 
Dr. Chappell gives a wealth of illus- 
trations — from everyday life, from 
from experi- 


personal experience, 


ences of other ministers, from cur- 
rent world events, from other parts 
of scripture, from history and litera- 
ture — that make the deep truths of 
the Crucifixtion meaningful for pres- 
ent-day men and women. Here is 
forceful preaching on basic Christian 
doctrines — Jesus Christ as Saviour 
and Lord, penitence, faith, forgive- 
ness, immortality, prayer, and broth- 
erhood — and new understanding of 
the meaning of the triumph of Easter. 
A book of many for indi- 
vidual reading and for personal and 


values 


group devotions. 
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classified and created his sermons. His 
introductory chapter is a general plea 
fcr preaching and his concluding chap- 
ter is on “Mistakes Commonly Made.’ 

Dr. Sangster is a man very well 
known both in England and this coun- 
try. His book tries to help the newer 
minister to understand both the ser- 
mon make-up and its construction. It 
is one that will be quite helpful to 
many and an interesting experience to 
read for others. 

H. W. F. 


Preaching From Prophetic Books by 
Andrew W. Blackwood. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. 224 pages. $2.50. 

Dr. Blackwood, after retiring from 
Princeton Seminary, is now teaching at 
Temple University School of Theology. 
This is his fifteenth book, twelve on the 
work of the minister. 

After an introductory statement of 
the prophets as great preachers, he 
takes eight of them and points out 
enough of their historical background 
to sharpen his illustrations as to the 
way sermons may be developed from 
them. His final chapter is called “The 
Mine for the Preacher Today.” In this 
he is suggesting techniques by which 
the minister may take out things for 
himself and for his people. In con- 
cluding his book he has a fine section 
on related readings as well as careful 
indices on scripture and persons and 
subjects. 

For those who have already found 
his books helpful this will prove of 
equal worth. Some of us who do not 
find that they strike fire will yet want 
to look through this for the sake of 
excellent illustrations. 

H. W. F. 


Chariots of Fire by Clarence E. 
Macartney. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
$2.00. 

We have here eighteen typical Mac- 
artney sermons on Bible characters. 
Among the more or less familiar per- 
sonalities dealt with are Elisha’s serv- 
ant, Herod Antipas, Hagar, Adoni- 
bezek, Doeg, Samson, Rizpah, and Ha- 
man. Since the minister of the famous 
old First Presbyterian Church on Sixth 
Avenue in Pittsburgh has been such a 
voluminous author of sermons, the type 
of preaching found in this book is well 
known to discriminating sermon- 
tasters. 

Dr. Macartney has taught American 
preachers a number of excellent lessons 
in homiletics. Not the least valuable 
of these has been his illustrating the 
indubitable fact that a preacher who 
knows how to use the Bible in the prep- 
aration of sermons is in no danger of 
running out of material. Bible stories 
are interesting, and they lose nothing 
in the way that this Pittsburgh preach- 
er handles them. For some reason or 
other I have to confess to a lack of 
enthusiasm for novels with a biblical 
background, but more than once I have 
picked up a volume of Macartney s2r- 
mons dealing with Bible characters and 
have not been able to put it down until 
I had read every page. 

It must be admitted that there are 
some important phases of preaching 
which are not found in these discourses. 
An illustration of this is the lack of 
social emphasis. I mention tis, 
though, with some reluctance. In all 
walks of life one person has this merit 
and one that. David could not fight in 
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Saul’s armor. To expect to find ail 
types of homiletics in one book or in 
one preacher is inordinately silly. Good 
preaching has a wide range. And the 
practical, inspiring, biblical preaching 
found in a book like this will always 
appeal to large numbers of hearers and 
readers. And what is more it will de- 
serve them L. H.C. 


Questions People Ask by Robert J. 
McCracken. Harper & Brothers. 188 
pages. $2.50. 

The subtitle of this book, as printed 
on the jacket, is “Sermons Preached 
in Riverside Church, New York City.” 
From the very nature of things Dr. Mc- 
Cracken is still known to many as “Dr. 
Fosdick’s Successor.” These twenty- 
one sermons are the first material 
which Dr. McCracken has_ published 
within the covers of a book. This vol- 
ume will be opened with curiosity by 
many who have been wondering what 
sort of homiletical pabulum the big 
congregation at Riverside has been re- 
ceiving since the retirement of the 
towering Fosdick. It can be said at 
the outset that Dr. McCracken is a 
preacher able to stand on his own feet. 
These sermons are highly worth read- 
ing for their own sake. 

The careful reader will notice that 
they are comparatively brief. He will 
also observe before he proceeds very 
far that Dr. McCracken, born in Scot- 
land and educated at the University of 
Glasgow, has some of those distinctive 
qualities which have made the Scottish 
pulpit a throne of power. His sermons 
are what we used to call “searching.” 
They are also theological, but often we 
are through with a given sermon be- 
fore we know that we have been read- 
ing theology. The biblical exposition 
with which so many Scottish preachers 
introduce their discourses is mostly 
lacking. Likely it is in the background 
but is omitted on account of exigencies 
of space and time. 

As the title tells us, this is a book of 
questions. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to compare and contrast it with 
Harold Cooke Phillips’s Life’s Unan- 
swered Questions (1944), also a Har- 
per book. Among Dr. McCracken’s 
questions are the following: “How 
Does One Acquire Religious Experi- 
ence?” “Does God Guide Us?” “What 
to Do With Our Fears?” “Isn’t It 
Enough to Be Decent?” “Is There an 
Art to Living in New York City?” 
“What Is the Role of the Church To- 
day?” and “With Things as They Are, 
Why Don’t We Rebel?” 

These twenty-one sermons are marked 
by a wide range of approach unified by 
sound homiletics, an enlightened the- 
ology, and a firm grasp of the funda- 
mentals of Christian ethics. For ex- 
ample, the sermon on “How Does One 
Get on Top of Irritability and Depres- 
sion?”, is not simply a piece of ama- 
teur psychiatry, as discussions of such 
topics now and then are. It is a broad- 
based, well-constructed sermon with 
high possibilities of practical helpful- 
ness. “Why Can’t We Learn to Live 
Together?” is considerably more than 
a little homily on amiability. It is a 
thoughtful exposition of Christian eth- 
ics, but above all else it is essentially 
a sermon in the best sense of the word. 
Questions People Ask is a distinguished 
contribution to present-day homiletical 
literature. 

L. H.C. 
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by 
Charles W. Lowry 


Eee WorLD religions, Communism and 
Christianity, are today bidding for 
the loyalty of every man, woman and 
child—one bent on revolution through 
violence, the other seeking to change the 
world through the power of love. Com- 
munism and Christ provides a sound 
analysis of that rivalry, together with a 
carefully documented account of the 
similarities in the development of Com- 
munism, Christianity and other historic 
religious movements. It is in the treat- 
ment of Communism as a new universal 
salvation religion that Dr. Lowry’s book 
achieves its greatest measure of dis- 
tinctiveness. The contents: Communism 
a New Religion, The Background of 
Communism, The Christian Revolution, 
Jesus Christ and the American Way, 
Communism and Christ. 


$2.50, postage additional 
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As Much As In Me Is, and Other 


Sermons by James Earl Ladd. Printed 
| in Portland, Oregon, by Beattie and 
| Company. 

This is a book which is not to be | 


judged by the usual standards. It is 
a memorial to Dr. James Earl Ladd, a 


| distinguished minister of the Christian | 


church in Portland, Oregon, and is pub- 


lished privately, especially for those } 


who knew, loved, and honored him. The 
approach is personal to an unusual de- 
gree. The volume is prefaced by a 
Foreword signed by Dr. Ladd’s chil- 


| dren and an expression of thanks by 


Mrs. Ladd to those who made its pub- 
lication possible. In addition to the 
portrait of Dr. Ladd facing the title 


page, there are several more uncon- | 


ventional pictures of him, including 


those taken at the golden wedding of | 


Dr. and Mrs. Ladd. The chief value 
of a book of this type will be primarily 


for those for whom it was particularly 
prepared. 


The volume contains twenty-one ser- 


mons. Dr. Ladd had prepared five of | 
| these for publication. ip 


The rest have 
been taken from recordings just as they 


| were preached. This, though, is not to | 

| be counted against them. Probably this | & 
| is one of the reasons why they reflect | 
| so closely the earnestness, magnetism, | 
| and power of the preacher. The the- 
ology found in these sermons is not of | 
| high value, being conventional and ul- 
| tra-conservative, but they pulsate with | 
As one reads | 
| them, he can readily understand why 
| this preacher did not lack hearers and | 
| why those who knew him best were | 
anxious to preserve his work on the | 
| printed page. 
Dr. Ladd had something to say and | 
| the capacity to drive home the truth | 
| which burned within him. The illustra- | 
| tions are numerous, personal, fresh, 
| and compelling. There are many who 
| will get much satisfaction from this 
| beautiful volume. | 


a rich human appeal. 


L. H.C. 
Church Housekeeping 


Church Maintenance Manual by 
Roger C. Whitman. Doubleday & 
Company, Inc. 255 pages. $3.00. 

Good Housekeeping in the Church by 


Katherine Morrison McClinton and | 
Isabel Wright Squier. Morehouse Gor- | 
| ham Company. 95 pages. $1.60. 

Yes, churches are growing up. The | 
| eare of the building and furnishings | 
These two books | 
| published so closely together is a good | 
| indication. 


have real attention. 


The Doubleday book is an all inclu- 


sive one which covers every phase of | 
church property. The author has, for | 
| years conducted a syndicated newspa- 
| per column under the title First Aid 


for an Ailing House. In his Church 


| Maintenance Manual he follows the 


same pattern. It is inclusive and 
pragmatic. Subjects range from elimin- 
ating insects to repairing bindings on 


| hymnals; from taking stains off the 
| floors to securing better acoustics. The 
| chairman of your church property com- 
Book OF a Lifetime...FOR a Lifetime | 


mittee needs a copy as does also the 
custodian. As much of the informa- 
tion will apply to the parsonage, the 
minister may want to invest in a cony. 

Good Housekeeping in the Church 
has the touch of womanhood. It is 
not as broad in scope as the other vol- 
ume. Its subjects deal largely with 
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| the care of liturgical articles including 


linens, wine, 
We think 


vestments, metalware, 
candles and similar themes. 


| that it will be a natural for the chair- 
man of the altar guild or other wom- 


en’s organizations which care for the 
holy items of the church. An inter- 
esting chapter on the priest’s sacristy 
of the church gives a pleasing picture 
for this place of retreat for the clergy. 

I think that if any reader is pastor 
of a church which does not have an 
altar guild that he will be inclined to 
suggest such an organization after 
reading the book. The affection dis- 
played for the linens, vestments and 
metalware by the authors would be wel- 
comed by the average church. 

W. H. L. 


Personal Adjustment 

Live With Your Emotions by Hazen 
G. Werner. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
186 pages. $2.50. 

Live With Your Emotions is written 
for the average person. While based 
upon sound psychology it is not clothed 
in psychological jargon. Rather it com- 
bines psychology, common sense and 
Christianity in applying them to the 
mastery of the emotional life. The au- 
thor’s foreword begins, “The intent of 
this book is to help you live with your- 
self emotionally.” Attention is called 
to the basic importance of the emotions 
in the total life. Without emotion life 
would be bare and empty, but a life in 
which the emotions run riot without 
the controls of conscience and reason 
results in immaturity, escapism and 
frustration. The great essential, says 
Bishop Werner, is for a man to control 
his emotions rather than to allow his 
emotions to run him. 

- The high spots in the book are the 
chapters devoted to “Coming of Age 
Emctionally,” “The Therapy of Your 
Faith,” and “Marriage is Serious Busi- 
ness.” The secret of successful living 
lies in the possession of a faith that is 
strong enough to give direction to life, 
turning it outward into service instead 
of inward into introspective emotional 
conflicts which result in frustration. 

This volume has come out of the ex- 
perience of the author as pastor, coun- 
selor and seminary professor coupled 
with wide study in the field. Many of 
the quotations from other writers are 
of unusual! interest and value. The 
pastor will find this book suggestive of 
the proper way to present the answers 
to psychological and emotional prob- 
lems to the laity. 

C. W. B. 


The Holy Land 

Where Jesus Walked by Frank Mc- 
Coy Field, D.D. Exposition Press. 243 
$3.00. 

Prior to World War II, the author 
of Where Jesus Walked made an ex- 
tended visit to the land made holy by 
the heroes of the Old Testament and 
by the life of our Lord. A vivid eye 
witness account coupled with sacred 
history and geography lends value to 
this newest volume of the Holy Land. 
It preserves much of the atmosphere of 
oriental life which used to lend charm 
and point up many an obscure Bible 
story. Today, the once-known Pales- 
tine is so rapidly changing that soon 
much of what this author observed and 
records so reverently will be only a 


memory—even the way he traveled the 
land is no longer possible with the divi- 
sion of the country into Israel and He- 
shimite Kingdom of Jordan—and, some 
parts held by Egypt! This book will 
join the list of reference books on what 
“used-to-be” true of the Holy Land 
and this fact does not detract from its 
value at all. One is continually re- 
minded as he reads that Christianity 
is an historical religion. 
H-L. H. P. 


Experiments of Spiritual Life and 
Health by Roger Williams, edited with 
a Historica] Introduction by Winth- 
rop S. Hudson. Westminster Press. 103 
pages. $2.00. 

Continuing again his work in editing 
little known devotional classics, Dr. 
Hudson now presents his brief state- 
ment of the great Baptist leader of 
early America. Earlier Dr. Hudson 
prepared Henry Scougal’s The Life of 
God and the Soul of Man. 

In his introduction Dr. Hudson 
speaks of the background out of which 
Williams left Massachusetts to found 
Providence. In that setting came this 
devotional classic. 

Mrs. Williams suffered a serious ill- 
ness which resulted in her questioning 
her faith. He wrote in letter form for 
her this treatise. He speaks of the 
marks of the spirituel life and of spir- 
itual health, and helps to preserve 
spiritual health and cheerfulness. It 
is not what one would call beautiful 
writing and certainly it has nothing of 
the softness of so many “how to be 
books” of our modern age. Williams him- 
self was tough minded and tough souled 
and the rigors of early American life 
were part of his spiritual experience. 
Much of it is very sound and will be 
helpful to those who are willing to go 
through an old style with a sympathe- 
tie eye. 

It is good to have available another 
of the old classics. 

H. W. F. 


Teresa of Avila by Kate O’Brien. 
Sheed and Ward. 96 pages. $2.00. 
Miss O’Brien does not attempt a bi- 
ography of St. Teresa but calls it sim- 
ply her own portrait of a saint. She 
is overly idolatrous at times and her 
style of writing is rather emotional. 
Nevertheless, she gives something of a 
feeling of the woman of prayer with 
fondness and a degree of accuracy. For 
those who do not know St. Teresa this 
will be a good introduction. 
H. W. F. 


Faith and My Friends by Marcus 
Bach. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
302 pages. $3.00. 

This book is a sequel to the author’s 
extremely popular and_ informative 
They Have Found a Faith. Here the 
author continues his religious explora- 
tions by telling of visits which he made 
to six friends whose spiritual journeys 
eventuated in their joining such groups 
as the Trappist Fathers, The Vedant- 
ists, The Hutterites, the Penitente 
Brothers, The Swedenborgians and the 
Mormons. 

Bach has a very facile and fascinat- 
ing style. Typical of his _ beautiful 
prose is the paragraph in which he 
tells of this spiritual pilgrimage. 

This is not a scientific or objective 
appraisal of these religious organiza- 
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tions. No attempt is made to evaluate 
them, to point out their relative merits 
or demerits, or to expose any glaring 
deviations from the conventional re- 
ligious pattern. Although Dr. Bach 
devotes a number of pages to the his- 
tory and doctrines of these various 
religious organizations, he seems de- 
termined in steering clear of a discus- 
sion of anything too provocative. To 
some readers this might seem an un- 
fortunate limitation, for most of us like 
the bitter along with the sweet. 


Bach’s chapter in which he describes 
his visit to the Penitente country dur- 
ing Holy Week not only makes fasci- 
nating reading, but reveals the delicate 
hand of a discerning and sympathetic 
master of English prose. It would have 
been easy for the author to have writ- 
ten at great length exposing the fan- 
atical rites and tortures of these simple 
people whom some would be tempted 
to call depraved. In their ignorance 
they were taking Jesus’ words literally 
when he said, “If any man would be my 
disciple, let him take up his cross and 
follow me.” Naively they believed in 
the “cleansing pain” which comes from 
emulating the physical suffering of 
Christ. Self-torture, such as flagella- 
tion, the dragging of heavy crosses un- 
der the burning sun, or “crucifixion,” 
they claimed brought them closer to 
God, giving them “ecstatical glory and 
release from sin.” 

There are those, of course, who would 
take strenuous exception to his conclu- 
sion when he says, “From time to time 
I recorded my impressions: There is 
one God; he is known by many names. 
There is one faith; it is lived in many 
beliefs. There is one truth; it is seen 
through many minds. There is one 
worship; it is expressed in many 
forms.” Such latitudinarianism is of- 
fensive to people of strong and deter- 
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mined convictions. But there is no 
streak of narrow-mindedness or bigotry 
about his six friends; they seem to be 
of a different breed. Although they 
had, to a greater or lesser degree, re- 
nounced the world and were rigorously 
regimenting their lives, yet they did 
not strut about in a “holier than thou” 
attitude. With restrained pity they 
looked at us “poor aimless wanderers— 
lukewarm dabblers in organized reli- 


| gion” who never have had the thrill “of 
| finding the treasure of a burning faith.” 


Dr. Bach comes to the close of this 


| study of these six faiths with a more 
| resolute conviction than ever before 
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that Christ is all things to all men. 
“Without a doubt he was the answer 
to every man’s quest and the symbol 
of unity in every man’s relation to his 
fellowmen.” 

The author’s plea is for “unity in di- 


versity,” a determination on the part 
of all religions here in America to un- 
derstand and appreciate one another. 
In a land where freedom of worship is 
a cardinal virtue, Dr. Bach looks for- 
ward to the day when all of us by the 
charity of our temper, thought and life 
will show forth the glory and power 
of the religion which we profess. 
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iographical Sermon for January 


Daniel Webster —Statesman, Orator 


by is H. | 


In all thy ways acknowledge him.— 
Proverbs 3:6. 

ANIEL WEBSTER was born 

January 18, 1782. He died in 

1852. He had little opportunity 
for schooling. In his Autobiography he 
says: “I do net remember when or by 
whom I was taught to read, because I 
cannot, and never could, recollect a 
time when I could not read the Bible. 
I suppose I was taught by my mother 
or by my elder sisters.” 

John Bach McMaster, the historian, 
described Webster’s boyhood in these 
words: “As the boy grew in years and 
stature his life was powerfully affected 
by the fact that he was the youngest 
son and ninth child in a family of ten, 
that his health was far from good, that 
he showed and mental traits 
that stood out in marked contrast with 
those of his brothers and sisters, and 
that he was from infancy the pet of the 
family.” 


tastes 


Webster graduated from Dartmouth 
in 1801. He was admitted to the bar 
in 1805. He built up a law practice 


| in Boston that gave him an income of 


$20,000 a year. 
famous law cases. 

Webster used to say: “I have read 
through the entire Bible many times. 
I now make it a practice to go through 
it once a year. It is the book of all 
others for lawyers as well as for 
divines.” 

From 1813 to 1817 Webster repre- 
sented New Hampshire in Congress. 
During this period he delivered a series 
of commemorative orations that made 
him known nationally. The Plymouth 
and the Bunker Hill orations were the 
best. 

In 1827 Webster was elected to the 
United States Senate. Three years 


He appeared in many 


| later he had his great debate with Sen- 
| ator Hayes on the nature of the Union, 


and the right of nullification. He up- 


| held the nationalist view of the Union, 


and denied the right of a state to nul- 
lify any Federal statute. 

On the morning of January 26, the 
galleries, floor and _ staircase were 
crowded with ezger men and women. 
“It is a critical moment,” said Mr. Bell 
of New Hampshire, to Webster, “and 
it is time, it is high time, that the peo- 
ple of this country should know what 
“Then,” answered 


Webster, “by the blessing of heaven 
they shall learn this day, before the 
sun goes down, what I understand it 
to be.” 

By that speech Webster taught the 
American people the strength and pow- 
er of the Constitution which a Civil 
War, thirty years later, was to prove. 
The speech, which filled seventy papers 
was delivered from only five pages of 
notes. When asked how long it took 
him to prepare it, he answered, “my 
whole life.” 

Webster became Secretzry of State 
in the first Harrison Cabinet. He re- 
tained the office under President Tyler. 
In 1844 he re-entered the Senate and 
devoted his efforts to preserve the 
Union and maintain peace between the 
North and South, by compromise. He 
rebuked the North for agitating the 
slavery question and for violating the 
Fugitive Slave Law. 

In his debate with Hayne Webster 
had said: “I regard domestic slavery 
as one of the greatest evils both morai 
and political.” Probably he had not 
changed his mind at all in regard to 
the enormity of slavery, but he hoped 
to save the Union from war. He helped 
to postpone the conflict, but the possi- 
bility of the presidency for him became 
an impossibility forever. His 
words had done it. 


own 


Webster was once asked to speak on 
an important subject. He said: “The 
subject interests me deeply, but I have 
not time.” Pointing to a large pile of 
unanswered letters, he added: “I have 
no time to master the subject so as to 
do it justice.” “But, Mr. Webster, a 
few words from you would do much to 
awaken public attention to it.” Web- 
ster replied: “If there be so much 
weight in my words it is because I do 
not allow myself to speak on any sub- 
ject until my mind is imbued with it.” 

On January 18, 1839, Webster wrote 
in a note book: “For all the happiness 
of life, which has been so far exceed- 
ingly happy, I desire to render the most 
devout thanks to Almighty God. I 
thank him for existence, for the pleas- 
ure and glory of rational being, for 
an immortal nature, and for all the 
gratifications, the joys, and the means 
of improvement which have blessed my 
earthly life. For the time and the 

(Turn to page 71) 
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YEAR ago, when I was in At- 

lanta, Georgia, the book stores 

were excited, for there was an 
immediate special demand for Dr. 
Frank C. Laubach’s Prayer — one 
buyer telephoned our New York office 
for a large supply, and wires were 
busy. The demand was stimulated the 
day before by an article in the Sunday 
Journal-Constitution by Dr. Charles 
Allen. Evidently, the readers of his 
weekly column give attention to what 
he writes, and the above hurry-up 
orders made this fact evident. 

By telephone I reached him at his 
home that Monday morning and 
thanked him for his reference to Dr. 
Laubach’s message, which continues to 
sell and sell in the way a Revell book 
does when it reaches down where peo- 
ple live. In a few moments, Dr. Al- 
len’s form (six feet and more) was in 
an easy chair in my hotel room, and 
he suggested that he drive me out to 
take my plane back to New York. On 
the way, in answer to questions, he 
told me about himself, his ministry 
and his eagerness to submit a manu- 
script to us for publication. Rather 
casually, I suggested that he send in 
some chapters, and he did just that. 
The result was our publication of his 
Roads to Radiant Living, and our later 
frantic efforts to try and print enough 
copies of our various editions to meet 
demands for this book, made up of his 
fifty-three short “heart-side talks” 
which originally appeared in the At- 
lanta Journal-Constitution. 

Dr. Allen’s writing is humble, spir- 
itual and way down to earth. Such 
titles as “What’s Worrying You?” 
“Make Up Your Mind” and “Faith Is 
Catching” appeal to the average read- 
er, and point out new directions for the 
masses who are crowding life’s road, 
seeking light and truth. 

In the November 12, 1951 ‘ssue of 
Time magazine an article appeared 
about Dr. Allen who is truly an At- 
lanta institution, if one could use such 
a word about an individual. He is 
only thirty-eight years old and looks 
younger. He is pastor of the Grace 
Methodist Church in Atlanta, where 
books are sold in an amazing way. 
(Orders for 1,000 copies from Atlanta 
stores reach us from time to time— 
not for one title but for several.) 





fx 


CHARLES L. ALLEN 


In this quiet way, Dr. Allen keeps 
busy. He averages ten sermons a week 
and edits a monthly magazine for min- 
isters (Pulpit Preaching). Time re- 
ports that his telephone rings more 
than twenty-five times a day, and 
drunks “are especially repentant about 
two o’clock in the morning.” 

The last sentence in his Roads to 
Radiant Living reads, “We do know 
that no matter what happens, life is 
good and there is a lot to live for.” 

Readers of Church Management may 
wonder how authors and publishers get 
together and plan forthcoming books. 
The above is a brief report about a 
best-seller and its Atlanta author who, 


with his charming wife, called at our | 


Fifth Avenue office recently on one of 
their trips up this way. 

From month to month, this series of 
articles has mentioned some of the 
earlier authors and ministers whom I 
have known during my forty-two years 
of association with the Fleming H. 
Revell Company. Now and then, as in 
this instance, mention will be made of 
our younger authors. 

P. S.: A publisher has asked us who 
really writes these articles. What a 
question! Look out of my room at 
Riverdale-on-Hudson this lovely No- 
vember morning and watch the birds 


fight over the seeds in a feeding box, | 


as I write this reference to Dr. Allen, 
and the question will be answered— 
they know. Better still, ask my secre- 


tary who types the hand written ar- | 


ticles—she knows too. 


Person 
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Edward C. Dahl offers sound ideas for a 
sincere and meaningful funeral service 
for one whose relation to the Church 
has been vague, at best 

@ WHAT IS A SUCCESSFUL MINISTER? 
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haps our criteria of “‘success’’ in the 
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your church calendar or by clipping it 
from the magazine and posting it on the 
church bulletin board. 

PHILADELPHIA 


ROBERT MORRIS—Arch and I7th Street. 208 
rooms—$4.00 up In the heart of Philadelphia 
Running ice water, private baths in all rooms. 
Banquet and meeting rooms. Louis E. Pike, Mgr. 
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Religion in the British Isles 
by Abbert SD. Belden of Londen 


Interchange of Preachers 


ORD AND LADY WAKEHURST 
L received the guests at a reception 
given by the English-Speaking 
Union, at Dartmouth House in con- 
nection with the British Council of 
Churches Interchange of Preachers 
scheme, at which United States and 
Canada under the scheme met specially 
invited guests. The newly-appointed 
chairman of the Council’s Interchange 
of Preachers Committee, Dr. A. D. Har- 
cus, presided and two of the preachers 
who were accredited to the churches 
in the United States spoke of their 
experiences in that country. These 
were Canon C. B. Mortlock and J. Al- 
fred Kaye, superintendent minister of 
the Guildford Congregational churches. 
The Interchange of Preachers Commit- 
tee is concerned to secure the inter- 
change of preachers who are particu- 
larly qualified to promote mutual un- 
derstanding between the  English- 
speaking nations, and in 1951 the 
scheme was extended to Canada for the 
first time. Two preachers from that 
country visited Britain this summer 
in addition to seven from the United 
States, and two of the six preachers 
accredited by the British churches to 
the United States extended their tours 
to include Canada. In Great Britain 
visits were paid by the American and 
Scotland and 
well as to churches in the 
north and south of England. They 
were able to take part in numerous 
functions connected with the Festival 
of Britain, and to preach at the open- 
air services in the Festival Gardens of 
Battersea. 
The King’s Health 
One of the most able and influential 
of our British Free Church women has 
recently passed away at the honored 
ege of eighty-two years—Mrs. Cather- 
ine Buchanan Alderton, M.B.E., was 
known as one of Britain’s finest speak- 
ers—a “stirring orator” as one writer 


Canadian preachers to 


Wales as 


puts it. 

She served her town and county— 
Colchester and Essex—with devotion 
and ability; she was an Alderman, 
magistrate, and the first woman Mayor 
of Colchester. She was an ardent poli- 
tician and a distinguished president of 
the Women’s National Liberal Federa- 
tion. She was a past-president of the 
Congregational Women’s Guild, and of 
the National Sisterhood Movement. She 


and her husband, Mr. Archibald Wil- 
liam Alderton, were loyal and serving 
members of Lion-walk Congregational 
Church, Colchester. She was, by the 
way, a daughter of a former Lion-walk 
minister, Thomas Robinson, and was 
an “old girl” of Milton Mount College. 
The Times obituarist put on record the 
incident of the visit to Colchester, dur- 
ing her Mayoralty, of the present King, 
then Duke of York. Loyal to her prin- 
ciples, Mrs. Alderton allowed no alco- 
holic drinks to be served at the ban- 
quet, and the King’s health was drunk 
in water. 

That excellent story serves to intro- 
duce the incident that has recently so 
deeply stirred the nation and empire 
and the churches—the illness of his 
Majesty King George VI. On the Sun- 
day of his operation the churches of all 
communions carried him literally upon 
their hearts. It was a mighty spon- 
taneous outburst of anxious and deep 
affection for a man who has striven 
so conscientiously and tactfully to ful- 
fil the exacting duties of his high office. 

Never in British history, I should 
judge, has the prestige and popularity 
of the Royal Family stood higher than 
today —they form one great human 
symbol of the people’s sovereignty and 
common life. 

African Policy and Mission 

The following statement has been 
issued by the Conference of British 
Missionary Societies: 

The Conference of Missionary Soci- 
eties in Great Britain and Ireland is 
informed that the Ad Hoe Committee 
on South-West Africa appointed by the 
United Nations will report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly at its session in Paris in 
November. 

The Conference, while recognizing 
that it is no part of its function to take 
part in political agitation, is deeply 
concerned about the relationships be- 
tween the races in all parts of Africa. 
Any discrimination against Africans 
on purely racial grounds, or any de- 
nial of their human rights, in one part 
of Africa inevitably creates distrust 
between Africans and Europeans else- 
where, and prevents the growth of the 
friendship and co-operation which in 
the British African dependencies are 
generally recognized as essential for 
the happiness and prosperity of both. 
What happens, therefore, in South- 
West Africa cannot be regarded as a 
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purely domestic concern of the Union 
Government. 

In particular the Conference, repre- 
senting as it does the British non- 
Roman Missionary Societies working in 
Africa, and having contact with Afri- 
can opinion in all parts of that con- 
tinent, is of the opinion that all pos- 
sible persuasive means should be used 
to ensure that no obstacle be put in the 
way of the attendance at the Assem- 
bly of the South-West African tribal 
representatives who have petitioned 
the United Nations. The Conference 
understands that such attendance would 
be in accordance with the procedure 
laid down by the Assembly, and, what- 
ever the merits of their case, justice 
requires that they should be heard. 

Ploughboy Into Editor 

Colonel Reginald Woods, who has 
been appointed to take charge of the 
work of the Salvation Army in Ger- 
many, has spent twenty-five years on 
the editorial side of the Army, four 
of which have been passed as editor 
of The War Cry. The colonel left school 
at the age of twelve, “began life” by 
hoeing turnips, became a skilled plough- 
man, studied hard in his scanty leisure 
hours, and devoted himself to voluntary 
evangelism in the Norfolk villages 
amidst which he lived. He took train- 


ing as a whole-time servant of the Sal- 


vation Army. 

The ex-ploughboy was called to Lon- 
don and became a journalist, but still 
carried on his evangelical spare-time 
service. The death of Commissioner 
Gauntlett, another expert linguist and 
literary genius, left the newly resusci- 
tated work of the Army in Germany 
without a leader. General Orsborn re- 
alized that he had in Colonel Woods 
just the kind of selfless, devoted, yet 
mentally gifted officer to whom the task 
could be entrusted. Colonel Woods will 
live in the Russian-controlled zone of 
Berlin. 

An Example to Copy? 


A recent notice outside the famous 
Church of St. Martins-in-the-Fields is 
worth a wider publicity as indicating 
a way of reaching the public with 
their religious responsibilities. It reads 
thus: 





Our Sunday Congregations 
average ___- 

The church costs per week_ £26: 

Last Sunday’s collections__£ 86.13.9 











When we think of what the average 
family spends per week in pleasure, 
cinema, theatre, concert, ball-games; 
it would seem the church comes far too 
much in the rear. 

(Turn to page 72) 
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service material. Nothing like it! Beautiful water- 
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Awakens Sense of 
God’s Presence 


AMERICAN JUNIOR CHURCH SCHOOL HYMNAL 

gives boys and girls a real spiritual experience through its 
hymns, pictures and services. A book of highest standards that 
wins their love and challenges life aims. You ought to know its 
practical worth in your Sunday School and you can so easily — 
just write for a sample copy today. Bound in waterproof 
green cloth, lacquered for lasting brightness and wear resistance; 
1 only $90 a 100 not prepaid. 


Write TODAY for sample copies — give church 
and denomination and your church position. 
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Biographical Sermon 
(From page 68) 

country in which I have lived, and for 
those objects of life and affection whose 
being has been entwined with my own.” 

A dinner was given at Astor House, 
New York, to Webster by some of his 
friends. In order to draw him out, one 
of the guests asked: “Would you please 
tell us, Mr. Webster, what is the most 
important thought that ever occupied 
“Is there 


your mind?” Webster said: 
anyone here who does not know me?” 
“No sir,” was the reply, “We all know 
you and your friends.” Then he said: 
“The most important thought that ever 
occupied my mind was that of my in- 
dividual responsibility to God.” He con- 
tinued to speak on the subject for 
twenty minutes. 

Webster was once asked why he went 
twice on Sunday to hear a country 
preacher, while he ignored far abler 
sermons preached in the city. He re- 
plied: “In Washington they preach to 
Daniel Webster, the statesman. But 
this man has been telling Daniel Web- 
ster, the sinner, of Jesus of Nazareth 
and it has been helping him.” 

A writer said: “Webster believed in 
America. Into the minds of countless 
men he infused his own splendid 
patriotism. . . . How much the great- 
ness of our country is due to the magic 
of his words, and the eloquence of his 
inspired presence, no man can compute.” 
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Religion in the British Isles 
(From page 71) 
Disguised Churches 
There is a good deal of concern in 
this country not only among the lovers 
of good church architecture but also 
among lovers of the church in general 
at the tendency to erect sacred build- 
ings that look as little like churches as 


possible. Perhaps the idea is that peo- 


| ple may find themselves in church be- 


fore they are aware of the fact. 

The new Congregational Church on 
the Lansbury Estate in Poplar, East 
London, and the plans for the new 
Coventry Cathedral are instances that 
have caused a deal of public corre- 
spondence. As one writer put it in the 
Church of England newspaper. 

“The many correspondents who have 
spoken of ‘expressing the spirit of the 
age’ have all side-stepped the essential 
point that hitherto, when seeing a 
building for the first time, it has al- 
ways been possible to make a reason- 
able guess at its purpose: will this be 
so in the case of Coventry? Even at 
the time they were built, the Norman 
splendours of Gloucester and Norwich, 
and the Gothic splendours of York and 
Canterbury, could never have been mis- 
taken for a castle, a mansion, or a 
tithe-barn; but so far as one can see, 
the building at Coventry could easily 
be converted, when complete, into a de- 
partmental store or an engineering 
workshop, and nobody would be able to 
tell that it had ever been anything 
else.” 

Charles Wesley Memorial 

Encouraging progress is being made 
with the scheme to make, in the old 
churchyard at Marylebone, the mem- 
orial obelisk to the memory of Charles 
Wesley and his family a central fea- 
ture of the approach to the new Gar- 
den of Rest. The rector, Archdeacon 
Matthews, who has been so helpful in 
this matter, is to be congratulated on 
securing the co-operation of the Bor- 
ough authorities and the Old Maryle- 
bone Society, and of Mr. Louis de Sois- 
sons, the architect. A careful study 
of the plans reveals the beauty of colour 
and form that will presently light up 
the rather drab area of the upper end 
of the Marylebone High Street. 

At long last the Charles Wesley mem- 
orial will no longer be shabby and 
woebe-gone, but will be in the centre 
of a paved space approached by new 
ornamental iron gates. 

March 29, the anniversary of Charles 
Wesley’s death, has been fixed as the 
date when in the afternoon, with suit- 
able civic and religious ceremony, 
the garden will be dedicated, and an 
adjournment made to the spacious 
parish church for a service of thanks- 


giving for Charles Wesley. Dr. W. E. 
Sangster will preach, and the singing 
will be led by the Wiseman Choir from 
the Central Hall, Westminster, con- 
ducted by Dr. Brockless. Admission 
will be by means of a souvenir pro- 
gram procurable beforehand. Of this, 
much more will be heard later. 
Tail-Pieces 

A story reaches me of a very young 
and nervous preacher who announced 
his text: “If I go away, I will come 
again.” Then he stopped, scatter-wit- 
ted through nervousness. He cleared 
his throat, and repeated the text, but 
again was unable to launch away. 
There was a long and painful pause, 
for the third time. “If I go away, I 
will come again.” This time the ensu- 
ing silence was filled by the voice of 
one of the fathers in a front pew: “Not 
if ah’m at next quarterly meeting, tha 


won’t!’’* 
S #6 


Some minds are like concrete, thor- 
oughly mixed and permanently set. 


*From “The Methodist Recorder.” 
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PLANNING AND BUILDING 
THE MODERN CHURCH 

By William Ward Watkin $8.50 
PROTESTANT CHURCH BUILDING 

By William H. Leach $3.00 
THE CHURCH BUILDER 

By Elbert M. Conover $2.75 
THE CHURCH BUILDING GUIDE 

By Elbert M. Conover $1.50 
PLANNING CHURCH BUILDINGS 
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PLANNING THE SMALL CHURCH 
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CHURCH SCHOOL AND PARISH 
HOUSE BUILDING 

By Elbert M. Conover 
CHURCH BUILDING FINANCE 

By Elbert M. Conover $. 75 
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By William H. Leach $. 
BUILDING FOR WORSHIP 

By Elbert M. Conover $. 
REBUILDING THE TOWN 
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HOME OF THE RURAL PASTOR 

By Ralph A. Felton $. 
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NATURE PUNISHES GREEDINESS 





The breed Little Bear 


A Children 


OR sometime now it has occurred 

to me that the lesson stories which 

I have been telling you young peo- 
ple on Sunday mornings may not have 
been very much to your liking. Per- 
haps, they were so old and deep as not 
to be understood and therefore unap- 
preciated. This morning, however, I’m 
sure you will enjoy the lesson story 
which I am to present because it was 
forwarded to me by one of your own 
church school members with the hope 
that it might merit telling to you at 
our Sunday worship service. Not only 
am I keenly pleased to tell you this 
story, but I also would be more than 
happy to have other members of our 
church school submit stories to present 
here, 

Once upon a time there were three 
bears: mother bear, father bear and 
baby bear. Now isn’t that an interest- 
ing way to begin a story? Yes, indeed! 
But is it the right way to begin a les- 
son story? Well, let us continue and 
see. Because this little bear was the 
only child in this family, his father and 
mother loved him so much and did so 
many things for him that they really 
spoiled him. For that reason mother 
bear called her little son, “Stomper” 
because whenever he wanted anything 
he would stomp his feet until he got it. 
And then because his naughtiness in 
this way soon gut out of control, his 
father had to thump him with his paws 
to make him obey. Thus little bear 
came to be called by his father a second 
name, “Thumper.” 

Now it so chanced that the little bear, 
Stomper or Thumper, as you may wish 
to call him, was soon to have a birth- 
day. He had made up his mind that he 
wanted a birthday party, and because 
he stomped long enough his mother 
finally gave in and promised him a party 
which would be as abundant in the good 
things to eat as he would be good in 
behaving and obeying. Accordingly, 
Stomper Bear promised, criss-cross his 
heart, to be a very good little son. 

As the week for Stomper’s birthday 
party drew round, and mother was so 
pleased with her little son’s deport- 
ment up until then, she began to tell 
him about the lovely birthday cake and 
delicious ice cream he was to have for 


*Minister, Church of the Mediator, Providence, 
Rhode Island 


vial by Henry ie Schooley* 


his birthday party. But because these 
good things cost so much little bear was 
told that he could only have a few of 
his friends to the party. And strange 
enough Stomper did not seem to object 
to that very much. Instead he went 
quietly and obediently to bed when his 
mother requested him to do so, It was 
in bed, however, that Stomper first re- 
vealed to himself the reason for this 


unusual good behavior in the face of | 


what would appear to most youngsters 
a bitter disappointment; for who does- 


n’t want to invite as many of his friends | 
as possible to his birthday party? But | 
when it came to visions of cake and ice | 
cream which Stomper loved more than | 
anything else, he was to prove that he | 
did his | 


liked himself better than he 
friends. 

The next day, when mother bear 
mailed out the limited invitations to 
Stomper’s birthday party, he had con- 
ceived in his mind just what he would 
do. He waited on the morrow until the 
mailman came around; and as fast as 
possible he took from the mail boxes of 
those friends who were to come to his 
party the invitations his mother had 
sent out. At last the day of that party 
arrived, and when no one showed up to 
enjoy 
very sorry indeed for their little son. 
As a result, he was able to do just 
about what he pleased. And 
know what pleased him most? Why, 
nothing other than gulping down into 
his tummy all the delicious cake and 
ice cream he could hold. But even then 
he couldn’t consume it all. 


It was quite a while before bedtime, 
and as much as he disliked to go to bed 
early, we find Stomper trudging slowly 
off to that haven of rest with his little 
tummy inflated somewhat like a bal- 
loon. Not very long after he had 
climbed into his cozy bed Stomper- 


Thumper Bear let out a howl, “Ouch, my | 


tummy, my tummy!” And was he sick? 

For a long while thereafter Stomper- 
Thumper Bear lay in his little bed 
thinking over some thoughts. And this 
is what he was thinking to himself, 
“Now, if only I had shared my birthday 
party with my friends, it would have 
made them so much happier, and I just 
know it would have made my ‘tummy’ 
feel better. 
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WHAT BUMPS THE YOUNG MAN HAD! 





The Preacher and the Phrenologist 
by ML Witham 


UPPOSE you believed that al! 
phrenology was bunk. But at the 
same time, you had a regular wor- 

shipper in the pews who was a pro- 

fessional phrenologist. Then the day 
came when this man came to you and 
asked if he could have the privilege of 
reading your head. What would you do? 

I think that probably you would do 

just what I did. You would 

that, at least, it couldn’t hurt you any 
and it might be an interesting experi- 

That is the way I gave in. 


reason 


ence. 

But this phrenologist was certainly 
something different. He was a skinny, 
tall fellow, well along in years. He had 
been farmer, peddler, carpenter and 
man-of-all-trades. He became enamored 
with phrenology and finally put out his 
shingle. To add to the situation he 
lived next to the church to which I, 
fresh from the seminary, came to 
pastor. 

I had an office in the church building 
and frequently visited with him. He 
gave rather intelligent comments on the 
sermon and seemed impressed with the 
But that went for 
most of the town. I, a young man, fresh 
from the seminary unmarried, what a 
find for a small community! And what 
a temptation for the young preacher! 
My field of theology expanded from 
Bible interpretation to include all so- 
ciety. I discussed business, love, mar- 
riage, politics and everything else and 
spoke with authority on every subject. 
But what I especially liked was the op- 
portunity to score dishonesty, deceit, 
insincerity and wrong doing. 

From the vantage point of many 
years of service I will admit that I had 
yielded to the temptation of flattery. 
Folks admitted that the young minister 
was a “smart one.” I intended to live 
up to that reputation. 

Well, it was wonderful while it last- 
ed. That first winter I preached a 
series of sermons on “Religions— 
False and True.” With the sharp blade 
of a surgeon I cut to pieces what I 
thought were the false religions. These 
included Mohammedanism, Buddhism, 
Confucianism, Moslemism, Judaism, 
Christian Science, Spiritualism, Fun- 
damentalism, Lodgism, Republicanism, 
Democracy and several others. Please 


note that I left out phrenology. It 


didn’t leave much left for the true reli- 
gion except my own brand of Chris- 
tian liberalism and the word “Chris- 
tian” really did not define that. 

I was conscious that some of the con- 
gregation were injured by these ser- 
mons. But I didn’t mind that. Didn’t 
Jesus say: “You shall know the truth 
and the truth shall make you free.” I 
had not yet learned that the truth often- 
times makes people mad, as well. Es- 
pecially, the brand of truth which I 
was declaiming. 

Next I started on limitations in hu- 
man character. I preached on false 
Gods. These were pride, boastfulness, 
fear, wealth, social position and similar 
personal ideas. Like the average prac- 
titioner my skill grew with practice. I 
learned how to use the right adjective 
skillfully and to cut individual souls 
where they would feel the injury. 

It was at this point that my phre- 
nologist friend came into the picture. 
He stopped me one day as I was enter- 
ing the church. “I have examined 
many heads in my day,” he said. “I 
really would like to have a look at 
yours. I probably could not tell any- 
thing you do not know, but it would de 
an interesting study.” Of course I was 
caught. I agreed. 

His home was back among trees on a 
rising slope of ground. It was one of 
the huge affairs built in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century, probably 
fourteen or fifteen rooms. The front 
room, with the bay window, was his 
office. In this he had set up a used 
barber that had been secured 
somewhere. When the patient was re- 
clining in the chair, his eyes naturally 
focused on the huge drawing of the hu- 
man head divided into many sections. 
Each piece was numbered. He moved 
his deft fingers calmly over my skull, 
commenting as he went along. “Here,” 
he said, “is the bump of secretiveness. 
Not very well developed. Probably few 
have confided in you to give it a chance 
to grow. This one here is acquisitive- 
ness. Not large! You certainly are not 
living for money. This one I am rub- 
bing now is the bump of cautiousness. 
Not much to that. You do not, as a 
rule, hesitate about acting or speak- 
ing. Caution is not a part of your na- 
ture. Here is self-esteem. Hm, hmm— 


chair 
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think well of yourself, I see... and | 
this big bump back of your ear. Un- 
usually well developed; never saw a 
more prominent one. It’s what we 
call the bump of criticism. You like to | 
criticize people and things and do it | 
very well indeed. You get more fun | 
out of destroying idols than building 
ideals. That is too bad, too. Come to 
think of it, I never heard of a man | 
getting paid for just criticizing. Must | 
be such jobs some place though. My | 
professional advice to you is, that if 
you ever get a chance to get paid for 
dishing out criticism, by all means dish 
it out. You will make a fortune. But, 
until such an offer comes along, better 
try not to over-develop this bump. It 
is more apt to cause you trouble than 


joy.” I went from that old barber's | 


chair that day a sad man. 


This strange old man had placed his | 
finger on my professional and spiritual 
weakness. I had been overdoing the | 


“criticizing” business. That bump had 
developed too rapidly for my years. But 
I was still puzzled as to the real value 
of phrenology. 

And I still do not know. The inter- 
view had a deep influence on my life. 
I decided never to criticize merely for 
sake cf smartness. I became convinced 
that it is better to help people to get 
on than to tell them how to get off. 
The minister’s task is to take mankind 








ARE YOU PLANNING TO BUILD OR REMODEL? 


PROTESTANT 
CHURCH 


BUILDING 


By WILLIAM H. LEACH 


“Dr, Leach . . . is well acquainted with the inner workings of church 
building committees and with the problems which such committees have to 
solve. This book therefore has a double value to the church architect: first, 
it gives him the layman’s point of view; and second, it arms him with a 
fine volume to recommend to the building committee with which he is deal- 
ing. . . . Well illustrated.”—Architectural Record 


“If I were in the process of building a church or considering such a 
project, I would want Dr. Leach’s book on my shelf. I would also want the 
building committee to read it.’—GeraALD KENNEDY in Christian Advocate 





$3 at your bookstore | Abingdon -Cokesbury | 














as he finds it and try to make it better. 
Perhaps I have now gone too far in 
the other direction. Some of my min- 
ister friends think so, when I refuse to 
go with them on their reforming ex- 
peditions. | 

Did that phrenologist really have 
something on the ball? I knew that 
the analysis was correct. But how did 
this eccentric old man get so close to 
my real character? I still don’t know, 
but I saw something a few days after 
my visit which did create some suspi- 
cion. I stopped in to see one of my 
officials in his store. I could see him | 
through the glass office partition visit- | 
ing with our phrenologist friend. He saw 
me, too. There was a slowing down in | 
the conversation and as the old phre- 
nologist left, I saw him press some | 
money in his hand. I heard no sound | 
of speech, but I did see the grocerman’s | 
lips move. I am quite sure he was 
saying: “I think that you did a good 
job. You may have helped to shape a 
real preacher.” 

So I am still wondering. 








FILMS — SLIDES — FILMSTRIPS 
The largest and most complete stock 
of Religious Visual Aids 
CHURCH FILM SERVICE 
2595 Manderson Street 
Omaha 11, Nebraska 

















GOOD BOOKS 
ON CHURCH 
ADMINISTRATION 


PUBLIC RELATIONS MANUAL FOR CHURCHES 
—Stanley I. Stuber; $3.00 

INTERPRETING THE CHURCH THROUGH PRESS 
AND RADIO—Roland E. Wolseley; $3.75 

BUILDING UP YOUR CONGREGATION—Willard 
A. Pleuthner; $2.50 

A PLANNED PROGRAM FOR THE CHURCH YEAR 
—Weldon Crossland; $2.00 

HOW TO INCREASE CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
AND ATTENDANCE—Weldon Crossland; $1.75 

TOWARD A MORE EFFICIENT CHURCH—William 
H. Leach; $1.75 

HOW TO INCREASE CHURCH INCOME—Weldon 
Crossland; $1.75 

CHURCH MAINTENANCE MANUAL — Roger C. 
Whitman; $%.00 

GOOD HOUSEKEEPING IN THE CHURCH—Kath- 
erine M. McClinton and Isabel W. Squire; $1.60 

THE FINANCES OF A CHURCH—Robert Cashman; 























$2.00 
THE CHURCHBOOK—Gaines S. Dobbins; $3.00 
BUILDING BETTER CHURCHES—Gaines S. Dob- 
bins; $3.75 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT, INC. 


1900 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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POPULAR PRICED CHURCH, 


LIGHTING 
EQUIPMENT 





No. 509 


Suggestions and rec- 
ommendations based 
on 47 years of experi- 
ence and knowledge 
submitted without ob- 
ligation 


No. 560 
Send for free folder 
today! 


VOIGT COMPANY 


Church Lighting Specialists 
1649 No. Broad St. Philadelphia 22, Pa. 








B.F.BIEHL 


REPAIRS REBUILDING 


261 W. GRAISBURY AVE. AUDUBON, N4. 


‘PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings, Altar Cloths, 
Bible Markers, Communion Linens, 
Embroideries, Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Marking 115 years 
183] of service to the 
church and clergy 




















4 COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 
} 31 Goer 23rd Street, New York 10. N.Y 





310 Parkway 


Gunthorps Chula Vista, California 
Get results for your printing money. Jobs 
individually planned for effectiveness and 
beauty. Distinctive sketch of your church on 
Bulletin, Letterheads, Mailers, etc. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 











MEMORIAL 
PAINTINGS 


JOHN KROGMANN Artist 


616 Goslin Street. Studie 7 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 
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Church Asks More 
Than Money 


The First Methodist Church of Shar- | 
more than | 
pledges of money. It asks for prayers, | 


on, Pennsylvania, asks 
attendance, gifts and consecrated serv- 


ice. Members are asked to check each 


of these items when making the pledges | 


for the year. On the reverse side of the 
pledge card is a list of church activities 


where they may service. The list fol- | 
W. E. Lindstrom is the | 


lows herewith. 
minister of the church. 


1. SERVICE IN THE CHURCH 

SCHOOL 

() Teacher 

() Assistant Teacher 

C) Home Visiting for Cradle Roll 
0 Nursery for Infants 

(O Children’s Church 

(0 Visual Aids 

C- Librarian 

CJ Fellowship Counselor 

() Recreation 

(-0 Transportation 

(] Chaperone 

I prefer to work with 

(C0 Children 

(0 Youth 

() Adults 


2. SERVICE IN WORSHIP 
 Ushering 
. [) Altar Cemmittee 
[> Memorial Flowers 
C Choir 


3. SERVICE IN VISITATION 
(CJ Sick and Shut-ins 
— New People 
(C) Neighboring Members 
(0 To win new persons to Christ 


. SERVICE IN SCOUTS 
[) Boy Scouts 
C Girl Scouts 
(] Cubs 
[] Brownies 


. OFFICE WORK 
(J Telephoning 
C) Folding, Stamping, etc. 


3. OTHER SERVICE 
(? Church Suppers 
(0 Small Paint Jobs 
C Electricity 
C} Carpentry 
(0 Cleaning 


Further suggestions for a better church 


[ @ Annovrze PEW FIXTURES 


* AR 

RING CHURCH BEUS 
the VERDIN push-button way! 
Verdin Ringers make bell-ringing 
easy... bring out full, rich tones 
of genuine cast bells. No records. 
No amplifiers. Saves time, steps, 
labor. 1600 churches use them. Use 
present bells. Get free catalog. 


THE |. T. VERDIN CO. 
553 Dandridge St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


VEROIN cit sinctes 


TOWER CLOCKS REPAIRED @ ELECTRIFIED 











FOLDING LEG TABLES 


Tops—Plywood—Masonite 
Plastic 


Folding Chairs 


Sie naiine Steel and Wood 


and Children Card Tables 


Write Dept. C 
WAL-MAR CORPORATION 
507 N. Wolcott Ave. Chicago 22, II. 








PRO-DEL 


INDUSTRIES, INC, 
344-INDIANA! In 





COMMUNION GLASSES 


Replace chipped or 
broken glasses with 
these crystal-clear, 
handbiown glasses of 
finest quality; carefully 
finished. 
No. 44.......1%4"” x 1%" 
ee 134” x 136” 
No. 15%” x 144” 
ONLY $1.25 PER DOZ. 
No. 70—Unbreakable 
pressed glass. Will not 
easily chip. 134” x 136” 
z ONLY $1.80 PER DOZ. 
THE JUDSON PRESS 
{703 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





DRESS-UP... 
Your Church Bulletins! 


Investigate the advantages of our Every Sun 
doy illustrated folder service. Inexpensive 
Easy to handle. Write today for free samples 
and information 

CH\'RCH WORLD PRESS, INC. 
1900 Superior Avenue Cleveland 14, Ohio 











OSBORNE 


CHALICE & CIBORIA 


Book No. CM50C Hlustrating 
Over 150 Original Designs 
117 Gower St., Lendon WC! 
ENGLAND 
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They Say-What Say They? 
Let Them Say 








Editor, Church Management: 

With great gusto I am taking time 
out to stammer my appreciation of 
your editorial: “The Growth of Church 
Bureaucracy.” It is, at once, a bomb 
and a blessing. Protestantism is built 
upon the theory that the final author- 
ity rests with the people—“The Priest- 
hood of Believers”—but year after year 


this theory, this basic assumption and | 
doctrine is being surrendered to swivel- | 
Give us more of this | 


chair dictators. 
kind of protest. 
Hobart D. McKeehan, 
Huntingdon, Pennsylvania 
* * ” 
Editor, Church Management: 

Your editorial: “The Growth of 
Church Bureaucracy,” makes sense. I 
fear the super-church is bad for the 
local church. 

Daniel A. Heinz, 
Hess, Maryland 
* * 7 
Editor, Church Management: 

May I say a special Thank You for 
the editorial, “Growth of Church 
Bureaucracy.” I have come to feel 
lately that my purpose as a pastor is 
not to preach the gospel but to raise 
more money for “causes.” 

W. Howard Lee 


Saint Augustine, Florida | 


* + * 
Editor, Church Management: 
Please tell 
ministry as a life undertaking can be 


written off the list for young men when | 


congregations add to their poor sal- 


aries a refusal to provide a home for | 


He should know better. 
George L. Harting, 


him. 


Allentown, Pennsylvania | 


* 7 * 


Editor, Church Management: 


The December issue of Church Man- | 
agement, at least stirred up some re- | 
Started to make a comment | 
on your “either or” editorial on the | 


flections. 


Growth of Church Bureaucracy, got a 


bad reaction to the article, “They Shall | 
Take Up Serpents,” and then found | 
myself shocked by “Shall We Abolish | 


the Parsonage?” When I realize how 
much “screwballism” there is in our 
American Christianity I do not wonder 
that most of the population stays 
away ... even though they be church 
members. 

“They Shall Take Up Serpents.” I 


am not sure that, as a woodsman, I 
would not rather take a chance on 
them than on some situations with 
which I have been called to deal. Not 
so spectacular I will grant but requir- 
ing one to “be as shrewd as serpents 
while remaining as harmless as doves. 
Marshall E. Bartholomew, 
Nichols, New York 
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WORKERS ARE NEEDED 
IN THE FIELD OF 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE 


SCHAUFFLER 
COLLEGE 


Of Religious and 
Social Work 


Has excellent facilities for the prepa- 
ration of such workers. 

Offers four years of college work at 
moderate costs. 

Accepts women of all races, nationali- 
ties and creeds who have graduated 
from high schools. 

Welcomes women now at work who 
had no opportunity to complete their 
college work. 

Grants the degree of Bachelor of Sci- 
ence in Religious Education or in Social 
Work. 

The College is Christian in spirit; 
scientific in method. 

Its graduates are in very great de- 
mand. 

Limited scholarship aid available. 

A few places open in the dormitory 
for the second semester. 

Second semester begins Jan. 21, 1952 
For further information write: 
Pres. George P. Michaelides, Ph. D. 
5115 Fowler Avenue, Cleveland 27, O. 
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RITUAL INSPIRATION 
of PALM, PSALM 
and KINDLY LIGHT 


| Come the Holy Days and the more pro- 


| nounced 


| lighting contributes 


consciousness of the beautiful 
of the Church. Appropriate 
to the occasion . . 


solemnity 


| and throughout the year reflects harmony 





of religious devotion. 


Lighting that lends 
Dignity, Beauty and 
Reading Aid to the 


Services 


is the result of engineering craftsmanship 
- specifically recommended to conform 
with architectural design and practical re- 
quirements of sight. 
With hundreds of style-types of church 
luminaires from which our engineering de- 
partment selects the correct distribution of 
luminosity, your church can be given im- 
proved attractiveness of lighting appoint- 
ments. 
Utilize our Engineered Lighting 
Counsel—direct or through your 
architect. No obligation. 


Church Lighting Division 
THE NOVELTY LIGHTING CORP. 
2484 EAST 22nd ST. © CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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PIPE ORGAN DIRECTORY 





ARKANSAS 


ILLINOIS 








ARKANSAS ORGAN COMPANY, INC. 
PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS 
W. J. CusHinc, President 
. 

Rebuilding and Restoration of 
Pipe Organs 
Electrifying—New Consoles 
Additions, Chimes 
ESTEY PIPE ORGANS 
Experience 7S an advantage 
P. 0. Box 491, 505 East I3th Street 
North Little Rock, Arkansas 








CONNECTICUT 





PIPE ORGANS 


AUSTIN ORGANS, Inc. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Inquiries Welcomed 





THE FINEST IN ORGAN SERVICE 


HOLMBERG ORGAN COMPANY 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


TELEPHONE 4-8377 

















ILLINOIS 
Sf) IIIGHLANO, 144/NO/S 


WICKa 
GTA 


GOOD LISTENING... is the magni- 
ficent tonal character of the Wicks 
Organ. HERE is complete satis- 
faction for the discriminating 
virtuoso. cM 


"NEW JERSEY 





Organ Maintenance 


Rebuilding @ Repairs 
Additions @ Tuning 
Organ Chimes 
Amplified Tower Chimes 
Yearly Maintenance Contracts 
Courteous and Dependable 
Pipe Organ Service 
by Factory-Trained Experts 
CHESTER A. RAYMOND 
Organ Builder 


44 SPRING ST. PRINCETON, N. J. 
Phone 935 


Member Associated Organ Builders of America 











1873 


Hie) SCHANTZ 
“RUINS | ORRVILLE, OHIO | 


—-~— 








a iavien in expression 
...for deeper moments 
of reverence tT 


“ot ORGANS 


built by 


HILLGQREEN-LANE 


and Company 
Alliance, Ohio 
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VERMONT 


oA wintiin OF 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED ORGAN BUILDERS 
OF AMERICA 


ESTEY ORGAN 
CORPORATION 
46 Birge Street 


BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 


CHURCH ARCHITECTURAL GUILD 
TO MEET IN CHICAGO 

Churchmen and architects who can 
plan to do so should try to attend the 
sessions and see the exhibits at the 
meeting of the Church Architectural 
Guild which will be held in Chicago 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday, Janu- 
ary 25, 26 and 27, 1952. The meetings 
will be held in the Chicago Theological 
Seminary and adjacent buildings. The 
architectural exhibit will be on display 
at Woodlawn House on the campus of 
Chicago University. Already more ar- 
chitects are planning exhibits than 
have cooperated in any other meeting 
of the Guild. 

Our information is that the meetings 
and the exhibits are open to church- 
men without cost. In addition to the 
exhibit of church designs there will also 
be on display various church equip- 
ment. 

Further explanation and a detailed 
program may be secured by writing the 
Church Architectural Guild of Amer- 
ica, 27 East 39th Street, New York 16, 
New York. 





AIR PILGRIMAGE TO THE 
HOLY LAND 

Reverend Harriet-Louise H. Patter- 
son, world traveler and author of many 
books including Through the Mediter- 
anean With My Bible plans an air 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land for early 
autumn, 1952. Airplane travel re- 
duces the time of travel giving one a 
much better opportunity to visit the in- 
teresting shrines of the Christian faith. 
The present itinerary includes Spain, 
Italy, Greece, Turkey, Egypt, Jordan, 
Israel, Switzerland, France and Eng- 
land. 

Through several visits to the East, 


| erage tourist. 
| changing fast. 
| bring your thinking up to date. 


| of its 
| source material for sentence sermons. 
To meet the demand C. Walter Sheldon, 


| the manager essigned to Crabston Earl 


| book. It is 


Miss Patterson has formed friendships 


| in the various lands so she has en- | 


tree to many places denied to the av- 
Political conditions are 
This pilgrimage will 


The tour will leave in the latter part 
of August. If you are interested in 
learning more write Miss Patterson, 
care of Church Management. 

A SOURCE FOR BULLETIN BOARD 
SERMONS 

The Ashtabula 

Ashtabula, Ohio, found that the users 


Sign Company of 


bulletin boards were seeking 


Goddard the task of compiling such a 
Under 


Goddard has 


available. 
heads Dr. 


placed 200 sentence sermons which are 


now 


twenty-two 


suitable for such bulletin boards. 
They are concise, meaty and mind- 

The $1.00. Two 

catchy slogans for one cent each. An 


catching. price is 
order will reach the publisher at the 
address above. 


RECORDS ON SEX INSTRUCTION 

We are glad to commend the records 
on sex instruction which have been 
prepared by The Christophers, 18 East 
48th Street, New York City. This or- 
ganization so well and favorably known 
for its devotional leadership continues 
a splendid service in the preparation 
of the recordings. They are offered on 
both the long playing and the 78 rpm 
records. On the long playing the price 
is $4.00 per set. On the rpm, $6.00. 

The material is arranged for four 
subjects: 


1. How Babies Are Born 
2. Menstruation (for girls 10-12) 


3. Problems of Growing Boys (Ages | 


11-13) 
4. The Marriage 
agers). 


Union 


It is not planned that the records be | 


played by children for their own enter- 


tainment but rather under the instruc- | 


tion and guidance of parents and 
teachers. 
ilies of all faith. 


Your reviewer not alone listened to | 
these readers but played them before | 


groups. All were impressed with the 
careful blending of the spiritual and 
physical. In some respects the skill of 
treatment is a thing of beauty. We 
heartily commend them to parents, 
church groups and teachers. 

M.L.R. 
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Is Your Church 
Sending ... 
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Edited by 
Norman E. Nygaard 
Revised by 
Arthur Sterling Ward 


Strength 
for Service 


TO GOD AND COUNTRY 
Military Blouse Pocket Size—4x5” 
Nearly 400 Pages 
For men and women in the services, 
at home and everywhere —a virile, 
inspiring 2-minute message for every 
day in the year. “Condensed spir- 
itual rations for a year.”’—Christian 

Century 
90 Cents at Your Bookstore 


ABINGDON - COKESBURY 
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may now be had by church members without 
limitations on the various services needed 
while hospitalized, 

Not so much for this, that, or the other thing, 
but will pay your or your family’s hospital 
bill up to any maximum protection desired 
Surgeon, physician, nurse and drug store cov- 
erages provided. 


Churchmembers’ Life Insurance Co. 
10th Floor, Consolidated Building 
Indianapolis, Indiana 








(for teen 


They are suitable for fam- | 





CLARKS 


eC IITY DK 
ILLUMINATED 
CROSSES 


MEMORIAL 
AND GIFT 


PLATES he 
CO..ING bd 


AFAYETTE NEW YORK 
LITERATURE OF EITHER ON REQUEST 


CHURCH 
BULLETIN 
BOARDS 


TIN BOARD 
LETTERS 


HONOR ROL 


W.L. CLARK 


SEPARATE 











VESTMENTS 
for Choir and Pulpit 
Hangings - Ornaments 
Supplies - Ete. 

Catalog free on request 


The C. E. Ward Co. 


New London, Ohie 














CHAPEL 
CHAIRS 


Beautifully and 
sturdily made 


Wood used—kiln dried oak. 
Finish—Natural or Stained. 
Upholstery —Kalistron, a plastic mate- 
rial that will not scuff and is available in 
different colors. 
Same recent installations: 

Epiphany Episcopal Church, Washington, D.C. 
Fort Benning Chapel, Fort Benning, Georgia 
St. Martin's -in-the-Field, Columbia, S. C. 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chicago, Illinois 
Chapel of the Four Chaplains, Phila., Pa. 
Complete information on these chairs and newly 
designed church school furniture sent on request. 


Dept.CM 
DeLong, Lenski & DeLong 


CHURCH FURNITURE + CHANCEL RENOVATIONS 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
1505 Race Street, Philadelphia 2, Penna. 





CROSSES, VASES, CANDLESTICKS, 
CANDELABRAS, MISSAL STANDS, 
OFFERING PLATES. 

Write For Catalc 


DEPT. £00, SCRANTON 2, PA. 


“Kee ROBES 


— BEAUTY IN THE NEW YEAR 
Write today for FREE catalogs: 


C-16 (choir robes) : 
P-16 (pulpit robes). 


ee COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 
m 


mew yore 1 & ¥. queen cu cmicago |. AL 
Fae ee ‘0 Mtene & 


. Ute & 
ao R SAMPLES 
— QUEST 
NATIONAL GOWNS 
SION OF 
NATIONAL SPORTS CO. 
387 Marquette Street 


Fond Du Lac, Wisconsin 


4-16 (jr. robes): 
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new product which interests you. 





NEW PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


“Church Management” will be glad to send information concerning any 
item listed herewith. Address the magazine and mention the number of the 








TO KEEP ORGANS AND 
PIANOS DRY 


Every minister and church musiciaa 
knows that church organs do not easily 
wear out. But moisture gets into the 
valves and contact points with result- 
ing sticking and binding. That means 
expensive repair work. A very simple 
electric heater has now been devised 
and placed on the market which will 
add many years of life to the instru- 
ment. 

It is placed inside the case and the 
current turned on. A sufficient quan- 
tity of heat is radiated to keep the en- 
tire instrument dry. The Damp-Chaser, 
as it is called, has become so popular 
that certain piano companies now 
make it standard equipment for their 
new instruments. If you want to know 
more about it ask us for information 
on New Product No. 1521. 

* 7 a 
SAVE TIME IN BANKING 

Pity the church treasurer who must 
not alone count the coins in the collec- 
tion but, as well, prepare them for the 
bank. Often he wishes that he had 
a mechanical counting machine. Well, 
here is the next best thing. It is a lit- 
tle machine with a plunger which 


| pushes just the right number of coins | 
into the paper container provided by | 


the bank. Just get the various coins 
segregated. Then use the rap-a-coin 
machine. Bang, in a second the tube 
is filled and that roll is ready for the 
bank. Since these tubes are fully sized, 


counting is automatic. The cost is less 
than ten dollars. If interested ask us 
for information about New Product 
No. 1522. 


* * * 

INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEM 

Want to reach the church custodian 
in a hurry? Or the choir director? 
Well placed units of a good inter-com- 
munication system is the answer. This 
installation is not as expensive as you 
might think. We shall be glad to see 
that you get information concerning 
it. Ask for information about New 
Product No. 1523. 


INTERIOR WALLS SPRAYED ON 

Churches planning building or altera- 
tions should know about a new product 
which improves the old type of wall 
plaster. It is a modern insulated prod- 
uct which contains asbestos fibers so 
that it is fire-proof. Best of all, time 
of application is saved as it is applied 
by a power spray. 

It comes in various tints to meet 
your needs. If necessary special colors 
may be mixed. This eliminates the ex- 
pense of painting. A local dealer can 
make the insta!lation providing he has 
the power equipment necessary for suc- 
cessful installation. 

This new product has a fire resistant 
quality, it gives a good acoustical 
treatment. It is applied quickly to 
your walls. And it insulates against 
cold and heat. 

If interested ask us about New Prod- 
uct No. 1524. 





FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
SAMSON Folding Chair 


The Universal choice 

in tubular steel fold- : $4. 25 

ing chairs, with 

money-back gua chetien, 

Color brown. F.0.B, Quantity 

New York or Detroit. Price 
Call LExington 2-0457 

UNIVERSAL SEATING CO., Ine. 

1186 Broadway, N.Y. |, N.Y. 
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Classified for Sale 
and Exchange 


The Market Place for Men, Ideas, 
Church Supplies and Service 








Rate for Advertisements inserted in this De- 
partment: Ten cents per word; minimum charge, 
$1.00; payable in advance. The publisher re- 
serves the right to decline advertising and refund 
remittance. If box number is used add ten cents 
for forwarding postage. 


Forms close 5th of month preceding 
Address Classified Department 
CHURCH MANAGEMENT, INC. 
1900 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 15, Ohle 








BOOKBINDING 





Old Bibles Rebound Like New. A price, bind- 
ing and style to meet every need. All types of 
binding, rebinding. Write for illustrated | folder, 
prices. Norris Bookbi Co., Gr Miss- 
issippl. 








BOOKS 





Marriage and Sexual Harmony by Oliver M. 
Butterfield. Recognized as a safe guide. Ninety 
six pages. Paper bound. Fifty cents prepaid. 
Cloth bound library edition, $1.00. Church Man- 
agement, Inc., 1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio, 


Understanding the Nervous Breakdown by C. R. 
Thayer. A booklet with reprints of the three 
articles which appeared in “Church Management.” 
It can be of great help to you in your counseling 
and in your own adjustments. 35 cents. Church 
Management, Inc., 1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
15, Ohio. 


Wedding Etiquette. An attractive booklet which 
gives details of wedding etiquette including prob- 
lems of the bride, problems of the groom, issuing 
invitations, plans for reception, the processional, 
wedding music, decorations, etc, Almost a neces- 


sity to the minister; a wonderful pre-marriage 
gift to the bride and groom. Fifty cents per copy. 
Church Management, Inc., 1900 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


How to Do Fine Mimeograph and Multi-Color 
Work, by R. R. Yelderman. A concise, constructive 
handbook for all who use stencil duplicators. 
price, $1.00. Church Management, Inc., 1900 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


New Catalog used religious books ready. Free 
on request. Baker Book House, Dept. CM, Grand 
Rapids 6, Michigan. 





and theological books bought and sold. 
Free catalog. Libraries purchased. Kregel’s Book- 
store, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 


Out-of-Print Leach Books. We can offer good 
used copies of the following books by William H. 
Leach: “Church Finance,” $1.25; “Putting It 
Across,” 90c. Church Management, Inc., 1900 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Will Buy. Good used copies of “Church Pub- 
licity,’” “Church Administration” (Doran Edi- 
tion), “The Making of the Minister” by William 
H. Leach. Purchase price, 90c, Also “How to 
Make the Church Go,”’ ‘“‘Here’s Money for Churches 
and Societies’ by William H. Leach. Purchase 
price, 75c. Must be in good condition for resale. 
Church Management, Inc., 1900 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 

Copies of Reader’s Digest. Can you tell us of 
some institution which could make use of 100 
out-dated copies of the Reader’s Digest? No 


SERVICE—Hard maple stock, 
few parts. 

SAFETY—Slanting legs, not easily 
tilted. 

COMFORT— Padded seat, shaped back. 
BEAUTY— Natural maple finish, col- 
ored plastic seat. 

Tables with folding or non-fold- 
ing legs. 

Send for illustrations and prices. 


SEATING COMPANY, Dept.cCm 

A subsidiary of De Long, Lonski & De Leag 

Church Furniture @ Renovations « Lighting 
Carpeting © Chapel Chairs 

1505 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PAL‘. 





dealers please. Fred R. Conkling, Congr i 
Christian Church, North Manchester, Indiana. 








FOR SALE 





Used Church Furniture: Large altar, pulpit, 
prie-dieu, communion rails. For information write 
Louis Strahm, 234 Moneta, Peoria Heights, IIli- 
nois. 


Fifteen used, dark red choir robes, cheap. 
Fred R. Conkling, North Manchester, Indiana. 


OFFICE MACHINES 


Elliott Addresserette, $45.00; Master Addresser, 
$24.50; Print-O-Matie card printer, $15.75; sup- 
plies. Prepaid. Donald F. Rossin Co., 423 So. 
5th Street, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 





Worship Program Folders 
100 DIFFERENT SELECTIONS FOR YOU 100 





HARRY G, SIMPSON, President 





ARTISTIC—IMPRESSIVE—APPROPRIATE 
ILLUSTRATED IN APPEALING COLORS 
FOR PRESS—MULTIGRAPH—or MIMEOGRAPH 
Meeting all the church’s YEAR--ROUND REQUIREMENTS. 
Samples will be made available to you on request. 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO. 


19 BEEKMAN ST.,N.Y. 














BURARUVVRRBRRERAVBBB 
Time for Devotions 
SOUNDMASTER 
éntpirning RECORDS 


have an unequaled appeal in 
counteracting the lure of out 
side Th 





the most Seretthd of famous 
old cathedral chimes and re- 
nowned music. 

CHIMES « ORGAN © CHIMES and VIBRAHARP 


Write for list of unexcelled records. 


MORRISON RECORDING 
SSNDMA $7, 
Ott. \ BATAVIA, tL. COR 











is perpetuated in the hand 
craftsmanship of this 
Gothic church lantern. 
A WASLEY PRODUCT 
MADE BY PLAINVILLE 
METAL WORKS 


FARMINGTON, CONN, 
Send for our Illustrated brochure. 








ec hurch Gindows | 


Hi 


Pitsbunh Stained Gl lass Statins 





| 





CHURCH BULLETINS 
Every progressive church should use 
Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin Boards. a 
nified, refined, effective and economi 
Over 7.000 IN USE. They increase at- 
tendance, interest and collections. Thou- 
sands of enthusiastic letters from Pas- 
tors. Write today for illus. Catalog L. 

H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
308/72 E. 4th St. Davenport, la. 
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Advertisers Index 


= 
»%kesbury Press 
3, 58, 61, 


Keck, Henry 

Keister Advertising Service 

Krogmann, John—Artist 

American Seating 3% L 

American Sunday School U 

Anchor Post Products, e Lamb Studios, The J. & R. 

Architectural Bronze & Little Giant Manufacturing Co, 
Corp. . bake wx aera wel ae 

Arkansas Organ Co. .. re M 

Arrow Letter Service ................ 67 Maas Organ Co. SPT LCP EERE 

Artcraft Theatre Equipment Co..... 5 Manitowee Church Furniture Co..... 


be y Artvue Post Card Co. . Pes 56 McFadden Lighting Co. .... 
a i HE APY Asbestospray Corp. ........... E Meierjohan-Wengler 
fi, Ashtabula Sign Co. a Midwest Folding Products 
leathers “ae eid ie Ministers Life & Casualty Union.... 
Y 4 ‘tein ae Mitchell Manufacturing Co. ‘7 
BY 1/// Austin Organs, Inc. . print aes Monroe Co., The 


Moore Co., E. R. 


Ailes hiies i en con 


sernard-Smithline Co errr Myers Brothers, Inc. 
° ‘ Beseler Company, Charles ... \ 
with CATHEDRAL FILMS he, RR ae N 
Bible Stories & Modern Stories 3iglow -Main-Excell ee peer ke re National Church Goods Supply Co 
Black, Starr & Gorham .. 5: National Church Supply 
Bond Equipment Co. ...... 7 National Fund-Raising Services, 
National Religious Press, 
National Sports Equipment 
Cc : ’ ; : 
s . Norecor Manufacturing Co. 
amden Artcraft Co. .....-..cssceses Novelty Lighting Corp 
satheGral Wilms, INc. 2... ...0cccscvus ; : 
‘entral School of Religion ......... re) 
PRETO: FU BTGOO ove ce sieves cvces TH Osborne & Co.. Ltd., F. 
‘hurch Management, dee ews Ossit Church Furniture Co. 











‘hurch World Press, Inc. ........... 76 Payne-Spiers Studios. Inc. 

‘larin Manufacturing Co. .......... Philadelphia Carpet Co. f 

‘lark Company, Inc., W. L. - Pike Stained Glass Studios 
‘ollegiate Cap & Gown Co. ..... om Pittsburgh Stained Glass Studios.... 
ASK FOR FREE ‘otrell & Leonard, Inc. ............. Plainville Metal Works 

‘ox Sons & Vining, Inc. .. Se Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund 


STUDY GUIDE ‘oxhead Corporation, Ralph C oe 56 Prince George Hotel 


SEND TO YOUR BOOK STORE OR TO Cuthbertson, Inc., J, Theodore .. 2 Pro-Del Industries, Ine 


Pulpit Digest 


CathedralFilMs| eer gee wees mnhen 


Davenport & Son, Inc., A. C. .. > 2 . 
Established 1938 . sng an ase Rauland-Borg Corp 
DeLong Seating Co., Inc Rawinioda: nate A 


140 N. Hollywood Way, Burbank, Calif. DeMoulin Brothers & Co Redington & Company, J. P... 
Denning Manufacturing Co Religion & Health ...... 
Dick Co., A. B. Revere Camera Co 

Dry Hotels 











E Sangamon Mills 
Eastman Kodak Co. : Schantz Organ Co. 
eclesiastical Art Press 5 nee Schauffler College ...... 
Edins Service Specialties a Schulmerich Electronics, 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., Wm. B.... 6 Selected Films 
Ellsworth Church Furniture ate Shwavder Brothers, Inc. 
Endicott Church Furniture Co. 7 Spalding Publishers 
Estey Organ Corp. Spencer Studios, Ine. 

Standard Publishing Co. 
G Sudbury Brass Goods Co 


NOV Na Fk 


CONG 


Galilean University ... et ee 
Goodenough & Woglom Co. 
Gospel Book House, The 
Griggs Equipment Co. 
Gunthorps 


NS, 


United Lutheran Publication House. 
United States Bronze Sign Co. 
Universal Seating Co., Ine. 


Hageman, Dr. A. 
Halley, H. H. arora 
Hammond Instrument Co. .... 3: Viewlex, Inc. 
Hammond Publishing Co. 5 Vogel- Peterson 
Higley Press, The Perey Voigt Co. ¢ 
Hillgreen-Lane & Co. 
Hillyard Chemical Co. is ? _ 
Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. Co., Inc. .... 19 Wal-Mar Corp. .... 76 
Holmberg Organ 3 79 

> > is i 4 “+e 
pape Pestioning Western Waterproofing Co. of Mo... 
Wicks Organ Co. 
' , 4 Willsie Co., Paul A. 
Ideal Seating Co. . Winona Church Sign Co. 
International Churc Winterich’s 

Winters Specialty Co., Se pee 
J Woodwork Corporation of Americ: 


Oeil gt ytn 
eee De aE = : ee i 4A 7 : : 
i Judson Press, The ............28, 65, Woolverton Printing Co. 





YOUR FILM 
PROGRAMS WILL BE 
DEFINITELY BETTER 


WITH A 


| VICTOR PROJECTOR 


You can be certain that your films 
will be shown most effectively, that 
they will be safe from damage 
and that you will get hundreds of 
hours of uninterrupted projection 
when you use a Victor Projector. 


MAXIMUM New developments in optical design 
give maximum picture brilliance . . . 
PICTURE assure a sharp image over the full 


BRILLIANCE picture area. 


Tailored amplifiers provide abundant, 


REALISTIC realistic sound . . . five different pro- 
SOUND jector-speaker combinations are avail- 


able to meet any audience situation. " 


Simple, ‘27-second threading” i$ so 


PREVENTS Victor's exclusive film trips avoid costly **27-SECOND easy even a child can master it 


quickly . . . a Victor projector can 


FILM film damage . . . eliminate film breakage THREADING’’ be completely set up for operation 


and rethreading by stopping projector in less than two minutes. 
instantly in case of film emergency. ; . . 
DAMAGE y Bent) Quality workmanship and materials 


STUR DY make Victor a leader for sturdiness 


and dependability . . . thousands of 


. . Victor projectors have been in con- 

LIBERAL Victor projectors are fully guaranteed DEPENDABLE pesiell Sah aapp : 
. : late stant use for 10 to 15 years or more. 
against defective materials for life and 


GUARANTEE workmanship for a period of one year. NATIONWIDE 





Victor's nationwide service organiza- 
tion offers fast, economical attention 
thus assuring you added years of de- 


SER VICE pendable, trouble-free performance. 





Victor projectors are available in three 
popular models — Sovereign, Escort and 
Lite-W eight Sr. — each designed to meet 
the critical requirements for film show- Phone or write to your Vicror DisTRIBUTOR or to 
ings in schools, business, industry, Dept. E-36, Vicror ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 
churches, institutions and homes. Davenport, lowa, for complete information. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


‘ . Oo £4 . 
/ ) NEW YORK — CHICAGO 
Vidor Animatograph Comporation MEN VUNG = CEES 








During the last three months of 1951 


our Wells Organizations Church Fund-Raising Engineers helped raise these new building funds: 


RAISED CHURCH CITY MEMBERS 
$425,000; First Baptist New Orleans, La. 2,000 
270,000 Ascension Lutheran Milwaukee, Wisc. 3,134 
250,000+ North Fort Worth Baptist Fort Worth, Tex. 3,520 
250,000 First Methodist Bartlesville, Okla. 1,913 
240,000 Park Place Church of God Anderson, Ind. 1,500 
190,000 Christ Episcopal St. Joseph, Mo. 651 
175,000 Canterbury Mountain Brk. Meth. Birmingham, Ala. 890 
166,000 First Methodist Natchitoches, La. 595 
163,000 Central Methodist Richmond, Ind. 1,426 
160,000§ Francis Street Methodist St. Joseph, Mo. 1,317 
156,000§ St. John’s Episcopal Albuquerque, N. M. : 
156,000 Central Ave. Methodist Albuquerque, N. M 

152,000§ St. Andrew’s Episcopal Tampa, Fla. 

150,000 First Presbyterian Anderson, 8S. C. 

150,000+ First Presbyterian Gainesville, Fla. 

136,000 Faith (Congregational) Springfield, Mass. 

134,000 First Presbyterian Cumberland, Md. 

126,000 Eastwood Baptist Houston, Tex. 

111,000§ First Methodist Niles, Ohio 

105,000 Church of Christ Webster City, Iowa 

102,000 St. Mark’s Episcopal Casper, Wyo. 

100,000+ Gardner Memorial Methodist Little Rock, Ark. 

94,000 Christ Evangelical Lutheran Little Neck, N. Y. 

87,000 St. Patrick’s (Episcopal) Washington, D. C. 

86,000 St. John’s Episcopal Mobile, Ala. 

64,000  Northminster United Oshawa, Canada 

58,000 St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Saskatoon, Canada 


+Campaign in process §$Annual budget in addition 


We are equally proud of the many churches that available without cost or obligation. Do not hesi- 
have raised extra thousands of building fund dollars tate to contact the nearest Wells Office for advice 
by using our voluntary advisory services which are on your building fund plans and questions. 


CHURCH FUND-RAISING IS A SPECIALTY—AND WE ARE THE SPECIALISTS 


The Wells corporations constitute the largest organization 
of church fund-raising engineers in the world, and cre 
the acknowledged leaders in the church fund-raising field. 


An inquiry from you can mean many extra thousands of dollars to your church building fund 
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CHURCH FUND-RAISING ENGINEERS 
Washington Building, Washington, D. C., STerling 7333 
WELLS ORGANIZATIONS OF TEXAS, Inc. WELLS ORGANIZATIONS OF OHIO WELLS ORGANIZATIONS OF GEORGIA — WELLS ORGANIZATIONS, Ltd. 


Me Electric Buliding Terminal Tower Mortgage Guarantee Building 330 Bay Street bs 
"2 Ft. Worth, Texas FAnnin 9374 Cleveland, Ohio MAin 1-0490 Atlanta, Georgia Alpine 2728 Toronto, Ontario PLaza 5878 
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